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INCOME 1932 1931 
Premiums $15,150,717.87 $15,968,541.08 
I tre Neciriecinie ow CN OO rare BUC ere 2,239,687.79 2,454,330.22 
Interest on Mortgages as . . 246,805.91 264,722.47 
Interest on Policy Loans and other Items 1,142,195.32 967,523.75 
Income from Real Estate 3,325.77 
EXPENDITURES $18,782.732.66 $19 655.117.52 
Death Claims, Cash Surrender Values and Dividends to Policy- 

holders ees : : ; $11,815,040.55 $ 9,775,297.93 
Commissions, Agency Expenses, Taxes, Licenses, Traveling 

Expenses, Medical and Inspection Fees and Expenses of Con- 

ducting Accident and Health Department Sain 2.826.919.20 3,544,579.22 
Salaries, Rents, Advertising, Printing, Postage, Legal Expenses 

and Miscellaneous 769,851.98 800,632.01 
Excess Income over Expenditures 3.370.920.93 | 5,534,608.36 
ASSETS $18,782,732.66 $19,655,117.52 
Investment Bonds $46,885,820.82 $46,012,453.26 
Real Estate Mortgages. 4,487,308.33 | 4,829,789.37 
Real Estate S 362,926.93 98,654.47 
Cash in Banks and Ofhces 875,197.76 1,874,510.16 
Policy Loans and Premium Lien Notes 22,443,225.02 18,841,729.78 
Accrued Interest and Outstanding Premiums 2,796,689.66 2,864,108.52 
LIABILITIES $77,851,168.52 i $74,521,245.56 
Claims Pending, Premiums Paid in Advance and Commissions 

due Agents $ 459,519.89 $ 410,226.43 
Accounts Payable and Unearned Interest 427,948.87 362.358.3 
Amount Reserved for Taxes. er 342,000.00 332,000.00 
Dividends to Policyholders at Interest. 1,744.444.17 1,819,450.92 
Apportioned for Future Dividends to Policyholders 826,247.79 | 801,247.7 
Reserves :—Life, Accident and Health 68,130,921.73 65,165.755.37 
Contingency Reserve.. 1,420,000.00 1,291,000.00 
EE iti ec.+dverncen ckeaiwen 1,000,000.00 | 1,000,000.00 
OS ee 3.500.086.07 | 3,339,206 79 

$77,851,168.52| $74,521,245.56 
| 
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This Week: 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 

{ Cuthbert. Jr., inspired by the good advice 
of Cuthbert, Sr., makes the rule book the 
book of the month, and, as a result, goes 
forth to conquer. John Ashmead tells about 
it in his article "Cuthbert & Cuthbert Joins 
the Book of the Month Club.” 


* * ® 


SLOGAN 
* E. S. Banks tells how ‘Pratt's Policies Pay’ 
was made into a most successful and well 
paying slogan of a young man who gave 
up banking to become an insurance agent. 

* * * 
INTERVIEW 
"Frank M. Peirce is a veteran insurance 
salesman in Washington, D. C., and also a 
very successful one. What lies back of his 
success is told in an interview with Mr. 
Peizce by Fred E. Kunkel. 

oe ay 
DOORWAYS 
{The beautiful entrance to the classic home 
office building of the New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Company at Manchester, N. H., 
is the subject of the Doorways to Protection 
series in The Spectator this week. 

* * * 


INCONSISTENCIES 


{Clayton G. Hale in his series of articles 
on a fire and casualty agent at work this 
week discusses some insurance inconsistencies. 


Next Week: 
LOOKING AHEAD 
Dr. William B. Bailey, economist of The 
Travelers, speculates upon “What Does the 
Future Hold for the Insurance Salesman?" 
His guess is that, barring abnormal de- 
velopments, such as war, etc., the future will 
bring about a more even distribution of 
wealth and that the life agent has nothing 
to fear in such a scheme of things. 

* * * 
HEADLINES 


f Another installment of the series by W. E. 
Cox, on Headline Prospecting. He tells 
how he sells life insurance th-ough news- 
paper leads. Where he saw the item, the 
information it contained, and how he effected 
the sale. 


——— 


From the Land of Fable 


NCE upon a time there was a Great King who watched 
over his people with an ever solicitous eye. Most 
of the while throughout the land there was peace and 

prosperity and happiness, but it came to pass that messengers 
brought to the king disturbing news. From every section 
there was evidence of distress and trial. Troubles were the 
order of the day and complaints thereat filled the land. 

Being a Wise King, the ruler called forth to his palace 
every man, woman and child—attendance was made obliga- 
tory. Once arrived, they were not only to discuss their 
problems but were also promised pageantry and festivity. As 
the multitude approached the gates of the city, they were 
called upon before entering to unburden themselves of their 
individual cloaks of trouble and to hang them in the spacious 
ante-room which had been provided. This was “once upon 
a time” when people could so treat their troubles. 

When all had entered, in between the feasting and merri- 
ment, every one had time to hear of the worries that his neigh- 
bors had left outside. After a week spent in such manner, 
the gathering was dismissed and all were sent to their homes. 
Before they went, each one entered the cloak room and made 
certain before leaving that he repossessed himself of the 
trouble that he came with in preference to that of any of his 
fellows. Perhaps some acted on the principle that “The 
trouble you know is better than the trouble you don’t know.” 
But regardless of motive, each one was glad to go forth again 
shouldering his own coat of care. There was no doubt that 
a secret joy animated all that they each had been able to 
secure his own and not the cloak of trouble that others in the 
assembly. had worn. A new spirit prevailed throughout the 
land and the king once more was happy at the reports and 
the earnestness with which his people undertook to straighten 
out their various difficulties. 

To murmur and complain against our lot is a human 
weakness, but by listening to the cares and trials which have 
beset our neighbors we find that we have been treated with 
kindness by Fate. With this knowledge comes an urge to 
tackle our problems with renewed vigor. A dauntless spirit 
pervades and we go forth eager to do 
a constructive work not only in sur- 
mounting our own obstacles, but aid- 
ing in the general effort toward a better i — 
attitude on life. 
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CUTHBERT & CUTHBERT JOINS THE 


a“ AD,” called Cuthbert, Jr., from 
his desk in a far corner of the 
office. “This paper 

that the end of the world will come in 


reports 


217,000,000 years.” 
“What!” ejaculated his father, drop 
ping the pen he was using to figure his 


income tax—if any. “How many mil- 
lions?” 
“This paper,” repeated the junior 


partner of Cuthbert and Cuthbert, In- 
surance Agents,” says that the world 
217.000.0000 


is coming to an end in 
vears.” 

“Oh!” said Cuthbert, Sr., 
mock sigh of relief. “You startled me. 
I thought you said 17,000,000.” 

“You wouldn’t kid me, father?” asked 
voung Cuthbert affectionately, laying 
aside the FE: 

“The time for kidding is over,” splut- 
tered his dad. “The situation is too 
serious.” 

The old man drummed on the desk 
top with his fingers while his son took a 


heaving a 


ening Bulletii 


seat nearby 

“This thing of taxing a man,” 
tinued Cuthbert, Sr., heatedly, “every- 
time he turns around has got to stop 
or the American people are going to 
get up in arms and we're going to see 
. lot of rioting!” 

Young Cuthbert gazed at his father 
in astonishment. It was seldom the 
senior partner pounded the desk and 
Ordinarily he said 


con- 


got red in the face. 
little and remembered his blood pres- 
sure. Young Cuthbert hastened to 
change the subject. 

“What do you call a riot 
dad?” he asked. 

“A riot is an outbreak of unlawful 
violence on the part of three or more 
didactically chanted his 


anyway, 


persons,” 
father. 

“IT read the other day, that two people 
could create a riot, according to a de- 
cision of an Illinois court.” 

“It must have been the 
court,” said Cuthbert, Sr., with an owl- 
ish grin. “But then the courts are al- 
ways making decisions. It’s one reason 
why there are so many exclusions in a 
fire policy.” 

“Which reminds me,” said Cuthbert, 
Jr. “Supposing a building were set on 
fire by a mob. Would the loss be cov- 
ered under a fire policy, dad?”’ 

“Son,” solemnly replied his 
“we know that the 
never reads his policy, but an agent 
should know what he’s selling. Get me 


divorce 


father, 


average assured 


a fire policy.” 


By JOHN 


Cuthbert, Jr., hastened to obey. The 
old agent opened the policy and placed 
his index finger on line 12. 

“Hazards not covered,” he _ read. 
“This company shall not be liable for 
loss or damage caused directly or indi- 
rectly by invasion, insurrection, riot, 
civil war or commotion, or military or 
usurped power, or by the order of any 
civil authority; or by theft.” 

“Ts all that in the policy, dad?” 

“That’s a remark,” admonished his 
father, “that leads me to suspect you 
are performing your duties in a very 
perfunctory manner.” 

“Thank you, sir,” blandly 
his son. “That’s the first 
praise I’ve had this week.” 

“Hrrrmmp,” grunted Cuthbert, Sr.. 
disgustedly. 

“But seriously, dad, I don’t see any 
mention of strikes,” continued Cuth- 
bert, Jr., who had been reading the ex- 
clusions included in the fine print of 
the contract. 

“No, and you won’t. A strike doesn’t 
result in property damage unless a riot 
However, any man who’s 
worried over conditions at his plant 
ought to take out a Riot and Civil Com- 
motion policy.” 

“What's the difference between riot 
and civil commotion?” 

“Today,” answered the senior mem- 
ber of the firm, “there is no difference, 
because we interpret riot and civil 
commotion as the disturbance of a mob 
out of control, and ordinarily consider 
a mob to be a group of three or more 
rowdies.” 

“Where the Sam Hill do you get all 
your information?” admiringly queried 
Cuthbert, Jr. 

“From the policy and the rule book,” 
thundered his father. “Read the rule 
book! And,” he added, more gently, 
“we might as well read it together, for 
if we don’t sell more insurance there’s 
going to be a riot in this office, this 
time next year.” 

“In that case,” banteringly said the 
junior partner, “we'll have to make the 
rule book the book of the month.” 

“Make it the book of the next 12 
months,” said his dad as Cuthbert, Jr., 
retired to his desk. 

The only sounds that disturbed the 
silence of the insurance office for the 
next half-hour, were the ticking of the 


retorted 
word of 


develops. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB 


ASHMEAD 


wall clock and the scratch of Cuth- 
bert, Sr.’s pen as he struggled with his 
report to the Treasury Department. 
Finally the old-time agent laid his pen 
down, aside the papers, and 
turned a meditative gaze on his off- 
spring, who was immersed in the pages 
of the recently christened book of the 
month. The boy stirred uneasily under 
the serutiny, and glancing up observed 
his father’s inquiring look. 

“Dad,” he remarked, “you didn’t men- 
tion anything about explosion being in- 
cluded in the riot and civil commotion 
Why a building might be dam- 
aged by explosion or burned to the 
ground by rioters and the owner not be 
able to collect under his fire insurance 


pushed 


policy. 


policies!’ 

“That’s right, except that the fire loss 
resulting from an explosion, not due 
to rioters, would be paid under the 
terms of the fire policy.” 

“Sounds a little complicated. Doesn’t 
to” 

“Not if you remember that losses due 
to riot and civil commotion and explo- 
sion—not covered by a fire policy, or 
not considered eligible to a casualty 
contract—are covered by the Riot and 
Civil Commotion policy.” 

“Do you know, dad,” said Cuthbert, 
Jy., “I believe I can place one of those 
contracts. How do you figure a rate?” 

“The method is given in the rule 
book. The rate depends on the hazards 
of the risk and its construction.” 

“Any credit for coinsurance?” 

“Why, yes, the cost is based on 50 
per cent coinsurance, and deductions 
are made as insurance to value in- 
creases.” 

“T think I’ve got a prospect,” said 
the junior partner. “I heard rumors 
of a strike—” 

“Hold on!” expostulated his father. 
“Rates for riot and civil commotion 
are predicated on normal conditions. 
Insurance written while a strike is in 
progress costs three times the normal 
rate.” 

“That’s just the sales argument I 
need for this prospect!” exclaimed 
Cuthbert, Jr., as he struggled into his 
overcoat. 

“Why don’t you try selling it to cover 
the mortgage interests of the bank, or 
the building and loan association, be 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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HOW “PRATT’S POLICIES 
MADE A SUCCESSFUL SLOGAN | 


By E. S. BANKS 


OHN PRATT started in the insur- 
al business 23 years ago with 
nothing but a diploma from the 


University of Pennsylvania and some 
ideas, plus youth and the optimism of 
youth. 

His ideas worked, for in a few years 
he had built up an agency with a pre- 


mium volume of $60,C00 a year, mostly 
from fire insurance, in the little town 
if Kennett Square, Pa., near the Mary- 
and and Delaware lines, which has a 
population of between 3000 and 4000. 

John (better known as Jack) Pratt 
didn’t intend to become an insurance 
man when he was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1908. 
His father was the squire of Kennett 
Square, which no one ever heard of un- 
til Herb Pennock started pitching the 
New York Yankees into baseball pen- 
nants and world championships. 

He had a general idea, as most young 
ollege graduates have, of making a 
big success in the business world and, 
banking being the best known, he be- 
ame a banker. Rather, a teller in the 
bank in his home town. He might 
have been president of the bank today 
but for one thing. A _ special agent 
walked in not very long afterward look- 
a part-time agent (bank em- 
ployees were permitted to write insur- 

those days) and picked on 
He sold him the idea and Pratt 
started in. 

It wasn’t very long before Pratt 
found that the cart was pulling the 
horse—that the insurance business was 
more important and bigger than his 
bank job. So in 1910 he resigned his 
banking position and became a whole- 


ng for 


ance in 


Pratt. 


time insurance agent. 

Today Pratt is a special agent for 
the “pup” companies of the Home fleet 
n the Philadelphia and suburban terri- 
tory. He has been one for six years. 
Here again he started from “scratch” 
and now has some 220 agents, the vast 
majority of whom knew nothing about 
surance until Jack Pratt discovered 





has trained and developed vir- 
every one of his agents. They 
upon him to a great extent. He 
tas often times gone out with the new 
2gents and sold business for them. 
A he had theories and ideas 





lepend 
pend 


Here + 
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which he has put into operation with 
great success. 

When he became a full-fledged agent, 
Jack Pratt decided he was going to 
handle insurance and nothing else. His 
would be one office where no real estate 
was sold, bought or rented. It would 
be a strictly fire and casualty office 
with the emphasis placed on the fire 
business. It was rather revolutionary 
for that period for in the small towns 
back in those days the insurance agent 
also had a real estate office and often 
a few other lines of business in addi- 
tion. 

He secured a large base map of the 
town and stuck in pins in every street 
where he had policyholders. If there 
were two pins in a street, he would go 
out to make it three. If three, then to 
four. 

He frankly admits that he received 
the bulk of his business from advertis- 
ing. He coined a phrase “Pratt’s 
policies pay” and that was his slogan 
throughout his seventeen years as an 
agent. 

He began a mail-order campaign, 
which he continued thereafter. He 
couldn’t handle all the inquiries by him- 
self and it wasn’t very long before he 
had three men and two women working 
for him. 

He used a monthly calendar. The 
back of the calendar used to annoy him. 
There was too much empty space going 
to waste. So he made a miniature 
magazine on the back with all the ar- 
ticles pertaining to insurance. The 
magazine took and to make it take bet- 
ter, he illustrated it with small line 
drawing cuts of accidents and fires. 

He purchased a small Ford runabout 
which he painted red and called the 
bug. When a fire alarm came in, the 
red bug dashed to the scene, generally 
beating the fire engines. If the house 
was insured by him, two signs soon 
made their appearance. One read 
“This house insured by Pratt.” The 
other stated that “Pratt’s policies pay.” 

If an automobile was wrecked any- 
where in the vicinity, a sign “Pratt’s 
policies pay” soon adorned it. 

Pratt claims that he was a poor 
salesman. But—in a town that at the 
most had 4000 persons he wrote some- 
thing like 5000 policies a year. And 


Page 7 


PAY” WAS 





John Pratt 


no man can do that and be a poor sales- 
man. 

Pratt tells how people thinking that 
his office was like most other fire agents, 
often came in seeking houses or life 
insurance. He never sold them. He 
always referred them to life agents and 
real estate men. He had working agree 
ments with realtors and life men and 
he says that they always played square 
with him. 

Just as he got into the fire business 
by accident, so he left the agency busi- 
ness through an accident. It was this 
way. 

There was an epidemic of barn burn- 
ings and Pratt organized a vigilance 
committee from American Legion mem- 
bers with his offiee at headquarters. 
They were all sworn in as special po- 
licemen. When a call would come in 
from a farm that suspicious characters 
were hanging about the barn, Pratt 
would send out several men in an auto- 
mobile. One night calls took all the men. 
And then came another call. Pratt and 
the chief of police answered it. As they 
pulled into a little lane near the farm- 
house, they were greeted with a load 
of buckshot, which passed across their 
A piece of shot broke a bone in 
Pratt’s ankle. He was in the hospital 
for a year. On crutches for another 
year. Then he sold his agency. 

Harold Smith, now vice-president of 
the Home and at that time manager of 
the Philadelphia branch, started talking 
to Pratt about becoming a special agent. 
Pratt was the second agent Smith call- 
ed on when he became a special agent. 

So six years ago Pratt became a spe- 
cial agent. It was rather hard at first. 
He couldn’t use Home or Franklin 
agents and that eliminated most of the 
agents in the small towns. 

(Concluded on page 33) 


laps. 
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With the Editors 


Giving the Farmer a Break 


HE American farmer may have ex- 
perienced hard times in_ recent 
unquestionably has experienced 
but there has been never 
a moment when he could not count 
upon the sympathy and moral support 
of not only the politicians in the legis- 
lative halls of the land, but of the gen- 
eral public as well. Defending the 
farmer, sympathizing with him in his 
distress and visioning schemes for his 
salvation has become the great na- 
tional pastime. Just as the perplexed 
local editor finds it always safe to at- 
tack the depredations of the man-eat- 
ing shark when all other issues are 
barred, so does the congressman and 
legislator, and that same editor, find it 
ever safe to lament in behalf of the 
man behind the plow. Unfortunately, 
this friendly attitude has availed the 
farmer little or nothing in the way of 
tangible benefits, although the intangi- 
ble benefits accruing to this long sus- 
tained propaganda of sympathy may 
yet prove of considerable weight. As 
evidence of this, we have the current 
hysteria over the subject of farm mort- 
gage moratoriums, with all manner of 
proposals flooding the 
legislatures and the columns of the 
daily press. The further into the mat- 
ter the investigators go, however, the 
more lukewarm will become the sup- 
port of the casual well-wishers in the 
ranks of the general public. The more 
clearly it is indicated that the destruc- 
tion of contract provisions will have 
to be paid for out of the pocket-books 
of fifty million American policyhold- 
ers, the less danger of radical legis- 
lative action in the direction of nulli- 
fication of obligations due the com- 
Farm relief is a popular issue 


years 
hard times 


ill-conceived 


panies. 
in theory and an economically impor- 
tant one, but the public is awakening 
to the fact that it has a pretty defi- 
nite and personal interest in so far as 
the value of its life insurance policy is 
concerned, 

This thought was sounded immedi- 
ately in the lead editorial in this paper 
when the country recently made front- 
page news of the farm mortgage situ- 
ation. It warned that such relief as 
was being offered was temporary in 
character and in keeping with the ac- 
cepted practice of life companies in 
conserving farm equities for the bene- 
Within a day or 
support for this 


fit of the owners. 
so later unexpected 
attitude came from the widely syndi- 
cated pen of Arthur Brisbane, who 


wrote as follows: 


A generous spirit of cooperation and 
great good-will has been shown by the 
life insurance companies. And those 
inclined to approve thoughtlessly any 
mortgage repudiation should remember 
that the money in those farm mort- 
gages, like other mortgages, does not 
belong to life insurance officials. 

It belongs to policyholders and rep- 
resents protection for widows and chil- 
dren. Their only protection. That 
aspect of the situation should not be 
overlooked. 

More recently, Edward D. Duffield, 
president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, appearing before 
the Senate Finance Committee in 
Washington, gave the country a sane, 
balanced perspective on the debt holi- 
day issue. He warned that the destruc- 
tion of the sanctity of contracts, as 
threatened in the proposals for gen- 
eral moratoriums, would impair the 
whole economic structure which rests 
squarely upon the theory of the valid- 
ity of the written contract. His was 
a plea for equitable and just treatment 
of all of the millions of people whose 
interests might be concerned. 


"They Call Us Civilized" 


N the manufacture of sound safety 

propaganda, particularly as it applies 
to accidents on highways, the efforts of 
the Travelers Insurance Co. are not 
eclipsed by any other organization. 
The sum of the Travelers investigation 
and research appears annually in book- 
let form. This year it is titled “They 
Call Us Civilized.” Its predecessors 
were “Worse Than War” and “Tre- 
mendous Trifles.” In this book, the 
Travelers reviews the automobile acci- 
dent problem of the past year, setting 
forth the story in a dramatic and effec- 
tive way. The aims of the booklet are 
entirely practical and with this guid- 
ing idea in mind, the compilers of the 
book have taken material that is often 
academic and dry and by dynamic pres- 
entation offer it in a realistic, gripping 





None Better Qualified 


Editor, The Spectator: 


This is to express my apprecia- 
tion of Mr. S. D. Jones’ articles 
which are appearing in The Spec- 
tator. | have known Mr. Jones for 
many years and no one of my ac- 
quaintance is better qualified to 
present these subjects to agents. 

(Signed) Griffin M. Lovelace, 
Second Vice-President 
New York Life Insurance 
Company. 











and fascinating manner. This is ac. 
complished by the use of arresting 
photographs and ingenious graphs and 
tables and by employing all the wiz- 
ardry that modern advertising display 
has developed. 

There are multitudes of facts in 
“They Call Us Civilized,” of course, 
and some of them correct earlier re- 
ports of automobile accidents in 1932. 
The 29,000 automobile deaths, for ex- 
ample, which were reported, while re- 
flecting a decrease of over 13 per cent 
as compared with 1931 does not mean, 
the Travelers points out, that the toll 
of life and property has been ma- 
terially checked, for it is revealed that 
the deaths and non-fatal injuries ac- 
tually increased per accident and that 
the decrease in deaths was not as great 
as the percentage drop in accidents. It 
is also brought out that although cars 
during 1932 were not in collision with 
other cars and pedestrians as fre- 
quently as in 1931 because there were 
not as many cars in use last year as 
the year before, there could be no doubt 
that the consequence of the collisions 
that did occur was reltatively more se- 
rious. Throughout the book, graphic 
analysis of automobile accidents are 
shown in a form which describes the 
situation at a glance. One learns that 
fast driving is the chief cause of fatal 
accidents with mistaken assumption of 
the right of way, driving off the road- 
way, driving on the wrong side of the 
road and improper signaling showing 
up as important causes. 

An interesting fact revealed was that 
nearly 30 per cent of the drivers in- 
volved in one classification of accidents 
were not owners of the cars and that 
30 per cent of the drivers were under 
20 years of age. Other studies re- 
ported in the book include the hours of 
occurrence of automobile accidents, in- 
vestigation of the effect of license laws, 
the various types of brakes, of road 
conditions and of types of vehicles and 
tires. 

For insurance agents and others who 
want to equip themselves with the es- 
sential facts of the automobile accident 
problem either for missionary work 
among their policyholders or as prepa- 
ration for safety talks before civic 
bodies, “They Call Us Civilized” is the 
best book that there is to our knowl- 
edge. It appears from the foreword 
that G. D. Newton of the Travelers 
publicity department is the chief editor 
of the booklet. He is to be congratu- 
lated for doing such an excellent job 
on a subject that is indeed worthy of 
the effort. 


The Spectator, February 23, 1933 
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¢ 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


Commissioner Garfield W. Brown 
of Minnesota, is elected president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at a meeting of the 
executive committee in St. Louis. 





Henry W. Buttolph, formerly with 
the American Central Life of In- 
dianapolis, is elected president of the 
Central States Life of St. Louis, suc- 
ceeding James A. McVoy, who will 
remain with the company in an ex- 
ecutive advisory capacity. 





William G. Phelps, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Security Mutual Life of 
Binghamton, N. Y., dies at his home 
in that city and is succeeded in office 
by his brother, Z. Bennett Phelps, 
formerly second vice-president. 





The Union Plan Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., announces a 
change in its name to the Security 
Plan Insurance Company. Officers re- 
cently elected are T. C. Borg, presi- 
dent. and Thomas J. Spence, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





Dr. J. E. McDill is appointed asso- 
ciate medical director of the Lamar 
Life Insurance Company of Jackson, 
Miss. 





E. N. Lupfer, a director of the Ohio 
State Life Insurance Company for 27 
years, dies at his home in Springfield, 
Ohio. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company announces the continuance 
of its 1932 dividend schedule through 
1933, as well as its interest rates of 
5 per cent on dividends left to 
accumulate and 4.85 per cent on 
instalment option settlements. 





William Hastie is appointed as- 
sistant general manager and treasurer 
of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ont. 





E. D. Stringfellow succeeds G. R. 
Marsh, who resigned recently as vice- 
president of the Old Republic Life 
of Chicago, and will become execu- 
tive vice-president in charge of the 
southern office in Birmingham, Ala. 





James F. Pershing, president of the 
Pavonia Fire Insurance Company of 
Jersey City, N. J., dies at the age of 
71 years. 





James D. Smart, a secretary of the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Manchester, N. H., is elected 
a vice-president of the company, suc- 
ceeding William B. Burpee, deceased. 





Charles D. Livingston resigns as 
commissioner of insurance of Michi- 
gan, effective February 20, and will 
ecome president of Lloyds Insur- 
ance Company of America. 





The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company's annual statement 
shows a gain in assets during 1932 
of $4,979,000. 
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SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————— 

















OMEWHAT contrasting British and 
American opinion on certain brokerage 
practices is offered to us in two publica- 

tions which come regularly to our desk. 

The Insurance Brokers Association of New 
York is an organization that has always been 
on the alert for attempted encroachments on 
or restrictions against the profession which 
it sponsors. It has recently put an insurance 
journal of its own into the field (Consistency, 
thou art, indeed a jewel!) called Broker-Age 
which, in its current edition comments on a 
bill now in the New York legislature contain- 
ing a provision that adjusters must be at- 
torneys and counsellors at law duly licensed 
to practice in the courts of the state. 

“It is almost unbelievable,” Broker-Age 
states, “that insurance adjusting should be 
entrusted to men unfamiliar with insurance 

and that insurance brokers completely 
and intimately acquainted with the condi- 
tions of insurance policies should be pre- 
vented from rendering a service to their 
clients.” 

But in the Post Magazine and Insurance Moni- 
tor, a London publication, Sir A. Ernest Bain, 
in an excellent essay that sets forth the im- 
portance and necessity of the insurance broker 
in the scheme of things, says, in discussing this 
point: 

“It would destroy the balance as between in- 
surance office and assured if the insurance broker 
were allowed to act as a claims assessor and 
receive payment from either the insurance of- 
fice or the assured. . . . Intervention of the mid- 
dleman must be confined to preparing and stag- 
ing the case for the assured. .. . I am a great 
believer in each profession sticking to its own 
work.” 


The Spectator, February 23, 1933 
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Current Economic Trends 


American diplomatic and military 
authorities prepare to protect Amer- 
ican lives and property in the Peiping- 
Tientsin area of China with war be- 
tween China and Japan appearing im- 
minent as China announces final and 
definite abandonment of the policy of 
non-resistance to Japan's aggression. 





Net expenditures of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation during the 
first half of February exceeded $50,- 
000,000, more than three-tenths of 
which occurred on one day last week 
when aid was rushed to Detroit in a 
vain effort to prevent the bank holiday 
in Michigan. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Tuesday, Feb. 
14, at 108.3! and closed Saturday at 
108.1¢. 





Composite average of 30 rails closed 
Tuesday at 24.60 and closed Satur- 
day at 23.91. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Tuesday at 77.04 and closed Satur- 
day at 76.09. 





Commercial failures in the United 
States last week were 629, compared 
with 660 in the preceding week and 
693 in the like week of 1932, accord- 
ing to R. G. Dun & Co. 





The railroads moved 259,004,372,- 
000 net ton-miles of freight in 1932, 
a reduction of 23.9 per cent from 
1931 and of 38.6 per cent from 1930, 
according to the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 





Total revenues of the electric light 
and power industry in the United 
States in 1932 were $1,832,595,900, 
comparing with $1,975,944,500 in 1931, 
1931, a decrease of 7.3 per cent. ac- 
cording to the report of the National 
Electric Light Association covering 
100 per cent of the industry. 





Steel schedules showed a slight gain 
last week due to increased require- 
ments of the automotive industry and 
better demand for wire goods. Ingot 
production was reported at 20 per 
cent throughout the country, although 
sales failed to reach that figure. 





Wheat prices at Chicago were 
about unchanged for the week in a 
fairly active market, with prices cov- 
ering a narrow range, the outstanding 
feature being heavy liquidation of 
May wheat, believed to be for Farm 
Board agencies. 





Cotton futures suffered a setback 
of 22 to 29 points on Tuesday, but 
quickly reversed their trend, and in 
the remainder of the week scored 
advances of 30 to 34 points, final 
quotations being | to 7 points above 
the close of Feb. I 1. 
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159th SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1932 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies. ..........-)...00.-..-..0 $ 9,691,680 46 
United States Government, State, County and Muni- 


cipal Bonds.......... sanidliiniéshomiedies cv» 16,407,709 33 
Other Bonds and Stocks........ a a iatatiad 61,423,607 67 
Premiums in course of Collection asinine Cn te 
Accrued Interest......... Sesiahcbinseisdeeineimnaideaieliebanninitatd 500,890 00 
Se IY III sc: sccscensicsneniniietiilanialiiienbabieat 954,966 00 





$98,030,337 08 


LIABILITIES 

CO hhhlhlUhr 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.................00e0-. eisai 38,742,215 00 
Reserve for Losses... OE 
Reserve for Unpaid Reinsurance ......00.......cacccececcee- 831,533 36 
Reserve for Taxes and Accounts snciiesiinamenblibiieiteitte 1,025,000 00 
Reserve for Contingencies ..0..000.0......0..0..cccccceccseeeee-e 19,250,000 00 

lll 





$98,030,337 08 


Surplus as regards policyholders . . $32,167,637.72' 


Reputation ° Service 


TE LS ALA A TT (a 
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Interview With An Agent 


From Which the Writer Gets Some Hints 

on Cold Canvass, Follow-Up, and 

Other Phases of Casualty Insurance 
Salesmanship 


By FRED E. KUNKEL 


HAT are your ideals of serv- 

ice? Do you guarantee every 

sale to give satisfaction? Do 
you offer a continued spirit of helpful- 
ness to the customer apart from the 
sale of your policy? If you have never 
thought much about this angle of your 
business of salesmanship, step along 
with Frank M. Peirce, veteran sales- 
man of the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany in Washington, D. C., and you 
will reap the same profitable experi- 
ences. 

In fact, Mr. Peirce’s 
might be summed up in a series of 
questions which will be helpful to any 
salesman: 


experience 


insurance 


1. Is it your policy to dig up a certain 
number of cold turkey prospects 
each day? 


2. Do you try to close at least two 
prospects every day? 
3. Do you call on at least five old cus- 


tomers who have your insurance to 
see whether they are satisfied or 
need more insurance of some kind? 

4. Have you studied out ways and 
means of giving your customers 
better service? 

- Do you take more real satisfaction 
in serving your customers than you 
do in selling your policies, and are 
you always looking out for the cus- 
tomer’s interests? 

6. Do you show a fine spirit of help- 
ful cooperation, and are the cus- 
tomer’s interests your interests, or 
do you sell the policy regardless? 

7. How many new customers have you 
added each month for the last year? 

8. How many old customers have you 
lost in the past 12 months? Why? 

9. Do you think constructively enough 
about your salesmanship to im- 
prove it and get more business? 

10. Do you put in enough hours every 
day on real hard work bringing up 
your business, or do you just slide 
along without a planned program? 


Yes, Mr. Peirce does all of these 
things, because nowadays you have got 
to keep ahead of competition and not 
abreast of it. If you are not three 
jumps ahead of the other fellow your 
business slumps, and then you wonder 
why. There is no such thing as lying 
down on the job and making money at 
the same time. 


or 


1933 
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Every person you come in contact 
with in a sales way has only two kinds 
of experiences — annoying experiences 
and satisfying experiences. You can 
approach him from either angle, but 
in the one case you fail and in the 
other you succeed. The customer gets 
either one of two impressions as a re- 
sult of your contact with him—one is 
favorable and the other is unfavorable. 

There is no neutral point. How do 
you register? That is the question. 

It pays to build up a reputation, also, 
according to Mr. Peirce, who says that 
a salesman who is building up a steady 
clientele needs a background of a good 
reputation which will be talked about— 
a reputation for fair dealing, courtesy, 
pleasing personality, the service angle, 
and a host of what-nots. “To the sales- 
man, a reputation acts as a continuous 
spurt and incentive,” says Mr. Peirce, 
“to the customer the strongest of all 
guarantees that what he buys is 
worthy. Reputation is really the begin- 
ning, and not the end, of endeavor. It 
is a reminder that the standards which 
won recognition can never again be 
lowered. For him who gives much, 
much is thereafter expected. Reputa- 
tion is never completely earned—it is 
always being earned. It is a continu- 
ing responsibility—once you have been 
accorded a reputation you cannot drop 
below your best. You must ceaselessly 
strive for still higher standards. Once 
you do good work you must continue 
and go on doing good work. The man 
who builds well must go on building 
well.” 

Another important lesson in sales- 
manship that Mr. Peirce has learned 
is that success must continually be won, 
it never stays put. It is never really 
finally achieved. To the salesman who 
has achieved a place of influence and 
distinction in his profession, go the 
laurels; but he is not so fortunate as 
one might think. Any salesman who 
thinks he is housed in a citadel from 
which no other salesman can oust him 
is likely to wake up some fine morning 
a much disappointed and greatly dis- 
illusioned man. 
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“If he thinks he can stand 
against any attack, he is mistaken,” 
explained Mr. Peirce. “In truth, all 
he has done is to gain another level of 
responsibility in which he must make 
good. 


secure 


“Every day is one of test. Every 
day puts at risk all that has been 
The greater the apparent 
is the 


gained. 
achievement, the more serious 
risk of loss. 

“As has been well said, it is not 
worth while to talk of the end of a 
period like a year or month that has 
just closed, for you are always at the 
beginning of a new one. You cannot 
rest content. You have been vigilant; 
it remains to be yet more vigilant. 
You have been faithful, but fidelity 
is an active virtue which demands its 
daily sacrifice of any counter interest, 
its daily response in energetic service. 

“T always try to remember how I 
first started, and I never let myself slip 
if I can help it. I started out on the 
street as a young fellow feeling that 
I wanted to work for myself. I didn’t 
want to have regular hours, being a 
government employee, and a friend of 
mine told me that he had recently 
gotten an agency for a couple of com- 
panies, and would I go in with him. I 
did. I would study a contract like a 
personal accident, say a $25 premium 
policy, and I would go into an office 
building and make a survey and see if 
the atmosphere were pleasant in there, 
and I would ask the office girl if I 
might see Mr. So and So, whose name 
was painted on the door. Sometimes 
my prospect would give me time and 
sometimes he would tell me to come 
back, or he would flatly say ‘nothing 
doing.’ Those that were pleasant I 
would make a note of and follow them 
up. I continued that and some of those 
men I still have insured at the present 
time. To some of them I have sold 
myself enough so that if they want 
anything they come to me for it. 

“When I got tired of soliciting I 
then went up one street and down an- 
other, up 7th Street and down F, up 
14th and down G, looking for every bit 
of plate glass insurance that I could 
get. I would look up the ownership of 
the property and call on them and see 
if they had plate glass insurance, and 
if not if I could estimate and give them 
a price on theirs. In that way I got 
ali of the business of one of the biggest 
firms here in town. 

“Nowadays we get a lot of leads 
through recommendations and through 
nationai advertising. But I still think 
that one good way of getting business 
is to solicit it and to call on so many 
new prospects every day, and then re- 
ligiously follow them up. I think I 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Balance Sheet—December 31, 1932 


ASSETS 























BE Ee ee: OE a ee ee ee Ne EEN He eee $ 817,051.46 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days) ‘ aig nla ha: lw LR age ee a alee ma a 4,354,886.66 
I 9S de a res ad ce ahaa ie ala whet aid be eee eae ars 134,957.24 
Salvage Recoverable, Accounts Receivable and Other Assets.............. 2 cece cece eee eee e eee ee ees 3,466,756.62 
Securities: (Book Value) 

U. S. Government Bonds ...... Me iawn eteaiire ileus Gin ba Sa a we ek ee ea eo eh ae $ 1,244,304.57 
TTT CCCI Tr eT CTC eee 1,100,607.85 
I MD sc csccscads bees ee ea ee he Ee ey Ay ee ee 1,883,948.38 
FOE CTT ETT T ECT TERT TERT CT OT EC Ee ee ee 1,363,597.28 
Compownte Bomde amd Gendks «o.oo. nce ccc cccnccscccscsccccccccesesseccovceccsecesces 10,079,145.24 
$15,671,603.32 
I EO reer er re rr rete rr te te ee et 3,453,544.07 
i 5g dan DEM ROUSE + RADEORENS OE EERE OENE SNES Tekan eeenewEnent 12,218,059.25 
Loans: 
PP PEPE ECT Ieee TT eT eT TTT eT Te eT rere Tee 307,515.09 
Demee Gey Dimetae Oh Teed TGA coke cc cceescccsc ccc iicacsssccisccscccnseeces 1,974,339.00 
I oii aaa adia nc eee eeethd hk Wee wR USE eee bale Rew eae ARN mee aeed emerep et dae Oa 2,281,854.09 
Real Estate: 
(peemetee Toler ie iemee Cilee Ballin) ..nn. cn. ccc cree sevecccccccsesccicsévscccocsseccvsccsses 2,028,767.91 
$25,302,333.23 
Accrued Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities ....... 2.0... 0. ccc ccc ccc cece cece ccccccuuccucccceee $ 4,195,756.01 
Reserves: 
ne ee ND ID Ee IIE is occ decc eb timc viewed cbuwcccceccéocesdanwoduccccen $10,240,291.60 
I hii hn card a oe bk nie G3 5.0 wre tans dank x Manon bw goceuws die uneeuaniaua 6,395,687.89 
NIN ° sick Deg aelic a win WS scK apa wre Aad we a ORE ER Rae ae ce Wt Paine ate Lend medlieeedoe 16,635,979.49 
I hb ahah aca we lured WV 0 cp om ws ICSC alec wk ee ew odio ae ase emo ora eee a eas 1,470,597.73 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
ID «Nias Gabe Bovlgr ares 4m cw nice wide wie ard de argin Rieck wom wei anu canlard Kheetae Oak ooeene al $ 1,500,000.00 
ME BSPONOSSSSEdRLS CAS ew seshesetsehnssecncedseésscadcendiekeninveadcoaunyaescises 1,500,000.00 
ee See CE OE ID von vice vcnevesiniiesuvacescoxceseunantccsncadecdecbabesdeeee: 3,000,000.00 
*Valued on the basis approved by the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. | 
| 
INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 
CARL M. HANSEN, President 
Home Office 
&+ William Street Pacific Finance Building 76 King William Street 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, California London, England 
—_- —— 
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HE Home Office building of the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company at Manchester, N. H., is 
one of a notable group of buildings in 
the home city designed by the late Ed- 
ward L. Tilton, of New York, and 
which also includes the Currier Art 
Gallery, Carpenter Memorial Library, 
Manchester Historic Association Build- 
ing, Franklin Street Parish House and 
the Post Office Building now in course 
of construction. Mr. Tilton was a rec- 
ognized authority on the architecture 
of Greece, and the New Hampshire 
Home Office was modeled on that classic 
type of architecture, the lines of the 
building suggesting the lines and pro- 
portions of a Grecian temple. It is 
constructed of New Hampshire granite, 
emblem of enduring strength and solid- 
ity and the severity of design is re- 
lieved by the effect of columns at the 
sides and six Corinthian columns sup- 
porting the portico at the front. 

Wide stone steps lead to the entrance, 
above which, carved in the stone, is 
the profile of the Old Man of the moun- 
tain, an emblem of the State and the 
trade-mark of the company. 

Doors of massive bronze open into 
an entrance hall of bronze and marble 
beyond which the main office extends 
to the full height and width of the 
building. It is a room of impressive 
proportions where ample light and ven- 
tilation combine to produce ideal work- 
Ing conditions. On this floor are ex- 
ecutive offices of the New Hampshire 
as well as the Granite State Fire In- 
surance Company; a subsidiary com- 
pany also possessing an attractive mod- 
ern office building at Portsmouth, N. H. 
A wide mezzanine floor surrounds the 


main office. Here are several offices 


including that of the treasurer, with 
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bookkeeping and statistical departments 
and, at the front of the building, a 
large room suitable for stockholders’ 
meetings and gatherings of employees. 
A spacious basement floor affords 
ample space for storage of records and 
for the supply department, locker 
rooms, tabulating departments, etc. 
The New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company was the first stock fire insur- 
ance company organized in the State 
of New Hampshire. It was founded 
by John C. French, a native of Pitts- 
field, N. H., being organized in 1869. 
In April, 1870, it began doing business, 
occupying offices on the second floor of 
Merchants Exchange in Manchester. 
In 1885 the company removed to its 





own building at 876 Elm Street, and 
continued at that location until the 
completion of the present home office 
building in 1915. 

The history of the company has been 
a record of steady growth and progress 
and the original capital of $100,000 has 
been increased from time to time to 
the present cash capital of $3,000,000. 
The company has borne its full share 
of the burden caused by the great con- 
flagrations of past years and has a 
proud record of prompt and liberal pay- 
ment of losses, with a well-earned repu- 
tation for integrity and square-dealing. 

The company is a member of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, the 
Western Underwriters Association, the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association, 
the Rocky Mountain Underwriters As- 


sociation, the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, the National 
Automobile Underwriters Conference, 


the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Sprinkler Leakage Con- 
ference. It does business in all states 
and territories of the United States, 
except Hawaii, N. M. and Porto Rico 
and it also operates in Canada. It 
writes automobile, explosion, fire, in- 
land marine, ocean marine (reinsur- 
ance), tornado and windstorm, sprink- 
ler leakage, lightning, rent, parcels 
post, profits, registered mail, tourists’ 
baggage and use and occupancy. 

The officers are, president, F. W. 
Sargeant, vice-presidents, F. E. Martin, 
James D. Smart, C. E. Chase, G. A. 
French; secretary-treasurer, George W. 
Swallow; secretaries, Gilmann McAl- 
laster, V. E. Stevens; assistant secre- 
taries H. F. Berry, George A. Dewey, 
and assistant treasurer, Harry L. Ad- 
diton. 





A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


‘Some Insurance Inconsistencies” 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


OME DAY some critical 
writer will set himself to 
the task of compiling what 

he may entitle “Great Inconsis- 
tencies in Business.”’ It will be 
a human document of much in- 
terest. 

Stock property insurance will 
appear in it at least three differ- 
ent times, and we shall consider 
those three matters now because 
they have a bearing upon the effi- 
ciency and prosperity of our 
business. 

First we are likely to find the 
author describing a great incon- 
sistency of the insurance buyer who, being a manu- 
facturer or dealer in that line of goods ‘which 
represents the top quality in his field, and who 
pridefully emphasizes this leadership of the best 
brand of that commodity, strangely turns about 
when purchasing insurance and patronizes some 
unknown, cutrate company whose policies are 
characterized chiefly by their ingenious restric- 
tions. He seems to forget the speech he has just 
made to his own sales force. This is one of the 
great inconsistencies in business. 

The second insurance subject likely to be found 
is the inconsistency of the insurance organization 
which operates a fine old fire company on a strictly 
straight-laced and orthodox basis, subscribing to 
all the best practices of the business and support- 
ing the essential committees and the bureaus, and 
then floats a casualty running-mate which has 
high-blood pressure and obvious contempt for uni- 





formity of practice, and which, in a greedy man- 
ner, sets out to pirate business from the very 
agents who for many years have represented the 
fire company. Here we have the almost laughable 
situation of a loyal agent supporting standard 
practices in the fire field by the delivery of the 
fire company’s policy on the back of which is listed 
the board of directors; and the next day losing a 
good casualty line to some agent who never has 
supported any uniformity of practice and repre- 
sents the casualty running-mate and delivers his 
sasualty policy showing the same board of direc- 
tors! Such a board of directors is adept at carry- 
ing water on both shoulders and clearly brands 
as insincere many of the bulletins issued to its 
agencies. 

The third insurance subject we are likely to 
come upon is the insurance agent who preaches 
quality coverage and adequate rates, and yet when 
making a purchase for himself completely ignores 
the quality products and quality houses in the field 
in which he is purchasing and patronizes some 
back-street shop which hasn’t paid its rent for 
six months and never will pay its jobbers, and 
even then pits one such shop against another in 
an effort to chisel a dime off the price. 

These three insurance aspects of the great in- 
consistencies in business are worthy of genuine 
study for the determining of broad policy for the 
future; and in each instance he who is guilty of 
the inconsistency must correct his course or accept 
as a consequence the jeers of those upon whom 
he urges his goods on the basis (and at the price) 
of first quality. 








(Concluded from page 11) 
could sell all the liability insurance I 


“There is not much resistance on au- 
tomobile insurance, particularly liabil- 
could handle if I could get it for beauty ity insurance, because if a man has 


otherwise you will lapse your policy, 
and, therefore, it is to your advantage 
to carry an accident policy, too, from 
which you will draw weekly benefits 





parlors. 

“T have now been selling fire and 
casualty insurance for 29 years, and 
I have never found a dull moment in 
it. One good stunt that I use is to try 
to sell burglary insurance for every 
fire insurance policy that I deliver. The 
principal difficulty here is that most 
people living in private homes think 
they have nothing to insure. So, after 
trying to convince them, if I don’t suc- 
ceed I send them an inventory book- 
let and ask them to make an inventory 
of their clothing, furniture, silverware, 
paintings and brica-a-bac, and then 
they will frequently be impressed at the 
value of the stuff they actually do have 
in the home, and many of them don’t 
have any idea that they had so much. 


anything he is anxious to protect it 
by insurance, but if he has everything 
in his wife’s name he doesn’t want it. 
I then ask him if he is a salaried man, 
and tell him what will happen if they 
get a judgment against him and gar- 
nishee his salary, and that he can’t 
have a bank account in his own name. 
That frequently convinces them. 
“Personal accident policies are hard 
to sell, but very easy to renew if you 
write a man once and his psychology 
is such that he is scared not to renew 
it. There is also some resistance along 
this line, where he says he is now 
earrying $30,000 worth of life insur- 
ance which carries beneficial accident 
insurance with it, but I say, those pre- 
miums you must continue paying or 


if you are unable to work and get dis 
abled. That will carry you along and 
enable you to pay those premiums for 
that added protection. 

“Or a man says: ‘I have been going 
along these streets now for 25 years 
and nothing has happened yet.’ I tell 
them that they are simply lucky be 
cause once in every 12 years a man 
is injured, and that makes them think 
it over anyhow. 

“In connection with compensation im 
surance, I find that I can frequently 
sell employers on the idea of taking 
out property owners and tenants in- 
surance on public property in case 
somebody not employed is hurt around 
the premises.” 
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Equitable Society Reports 
Big Increase in lotal Assets 


Directors Vote Salary Cut of 15 Per 
Cent to All Officers and Employees 
Earning Above $5,000 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States 
held last week, a report on the trans- 
actions of 1932 and the 73rd annual 
statement were submitted by President 
Thomas I. Parkinson. 

Conspicuous in the figures for the 
year is an increase of $71,464,259 in 
the assets of the company, making a 
total of $1,471,697,007 on Dec. 31, 1932. 

After setting aside $41,554,566 for 
dividends to policyholders during 1933, 
there remained contingency surplus of 
$64,208,603. 

During the year the company gave 
a convincing demonstration of its 
stability and dependability. All con- 
tractual obligations were paid promptly 
and in full out of current funds, making 
unnecessary the sale of securities or 
borrowing of money. 

It disbursed an aggregate of $222,- 
033,901 to policyholders and_ bene- 
ficiaries. This is the largest amount 
ever paid by the company in policy 
benefits within a single year and brings 
the total payments to policyholders 
since organization to nearly three bil- 
lion dollars. 

The company’s total income, $354,- 
742,954 exceeded the total disbursements 
for the year by $69,573,043. 

The insurance in force as of Decem- 
ber 31 was $6,665,098,062. New insur- 
ance totaling $620,110,451 was paid for, 


dinary insurance, and $154,255,187 
group insurance. 
In the annual readjustment of 


salaries of all officers and employees re- 
ceiving $5,000 and more annually, the 
beard of directors approved a report 
by the salary committee recommending 
reductions for all such officers and em- 
ployees amounting to approximately 15 
per cent of the total payroll of this class 
of officers and employees as adopted at 
the annual meeting in 1932. 

The only change in the official or- 
fanization was the appointment of 
Sterling Pierson to the position of gen- 
eral solicitor of the society. Mr. Pier- 


son was graduated from Columbia Law 
School in 


1924. 
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N. Y. SALES CONGRESS 


The annual all day sales congress and 
banquet of the New York Life Under- 
writers’ Association will be held Thurs- 
day, March 9th at the Hotel Astor. 
President Walter E. Barton and his 
committee have arranged an unusual 
program to cope with the new 1933 
sales resistance in 1933 fashion. Nation- 
ally known speakers will be on the pro- 
gram and Joseph V. McKee will speak 
at the banquet. The committee arrang- 
ing the Congress is in charge of Chair- 
man James Elton Bragg, assisted by 
Grant Hill. The banquet is in charge of 
Mervin Lane. Jack Fraser is providing 
the entertainment. 











Jan. Life Production 
Declined 35 Per. Cent 


Sales Slump Is General In Lines 
With Group Insurance Off 


Nearly 80 Per Cent 


NEW YORK, Feb. 16—New life in- 
surance production for the first month 
of this year was 35 per cent less than 
in January of 1932. This is shown by a 
statement forwarded today by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce for official use. The repor: 
aggregates the figures of 44 companie 
having in force 81 per cent of the tota. 
life insurance outstanding in all Unite 
States legal reserve companies. 

According to the statement, nev 
paid-for life insurance—exclusive of 
revivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions—amounted to $614,431,000 last 
month, against $944,848,000 in January 
of 1932. Ordinary insurance amounted 
to $423,573,000 against $615,376,000, 
a decrease of 31.2 per cent. Industria! 
insurance was $168,312,000, against 
$217,552,000, a decrease of 22.6 per 
cent. 

The amounts of new business, by 
classes, for January of 1931, 1932 and 
1933, with percentage increases or de- 
creases, are shown in the following 
table: 





Reliance Life Statement 
Reflects Sound Management 


Company Gained in Assets in 1932; 
Insurance in Force Nears Half Billion 
Mark; Surplus Increased 


The annual statement of the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 
gives concrete evidence of the com- 
petence and capability with which that 
company has been managed throughout 
its existence. For in this year, which 
has been so trying to every business 
enterprise, Reliance, under its conserva- 
tive leadership, was able to increase its 
assets over $3,000,000, and its surplus 
funcs approximately $300,000. 

The assets of the company on Dec.. 
51, 1932 amounted to $77,851,169, or 
an increase of $3,329,923. Chief among 
these items was the bond holdings car- 
ried of $46,885,821, made up of a well- 
diversified and selected list of U. S. 
Government, state and municipal, rail- 
road and public utility securities. Mort- 
gage loans totalled $4,487,308. Policy 
loans and premium lien notes amounted 
to $22,443,225. Real estate was carried 
at $362,927. Cash in banks and offices 
$875,198, while accrued interest and 
outstanding premiums other 
assets aggregated $2,796,690. 

The chief item of liabilities was, of 
course, the policy reserves on its life, 
health and accident business of $68,- 
130,922. Other liabilities included its 
reserve for claims outstanding of $459,- 
520, tax reserve $342,000, accounts pay- 
able and other liabilities $427,949. 

Dividends to policyholders left to 
accumulate at interest, amounted to 
$1,744,444, while amounts apportioned 
and held for future dividends to policy 
holders totalled $826,248. In addition 
to this, the company carried, among its 
liabilities, voluntary contingency re- 
serve of $1,420,000. Surplus unas- 
signed, including a capital stock of $1,- 
000,000, aggregated $4,500,087, which, 
together with the surplus apportioned, 
gave a policyholders’ surplus of $6,746,- 
334, indicating an increase of approx- 

(Concluded on page 27) 


and all 





JANUARY NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—44 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 








(Exclusive of Revivals, Increases and Dividend Additions) 
1932 1933 
Over Over 
Class 1931 1932 1933 1931 1932 
Ordinary $595,652,000 $615,376,000 $523,573,000 5.3% 31.2% 
Industria! 214,320,000 217,552,000 168,312,000 1.5% 22.6% 
Group 78,363,000 111,920,000 22,546,000 42.8% 79.9% 
$888.235.000 ” $944. 848.000 $614.431.000 6.4% 35.0% 
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Suicide Death Claims 
Continue Abnormal 

A study of the death claims of the 
John Hancock in 1932 shows a decrease 
deaths for the year, with 
1088 being listed. This group, however, 
accounted for 16.2 per cent of the total 
outgo for death claims while it repre- 
sented only 9.3 per cent of the number 
of claims paid. More than 800 suicides 
were listed with payments aggregating 
$1,626,400. Slightly more than 1000 of 
the death claims arose from automo- 
bile accidents, while airplane fatalities 
accounted for only 14 claims, somewhat 
fewer than the previous year. Cir- 
culatory diseases caused 34.1 per cent 
of the total number of deaths with or- 
ganic heart disease in the lead, as 
usual, with 19.8 per cent in this classi- 
fication. Cancer continued its annual 
increase and was responsible for 11.4 
per cent of the total. 


in violent 


It's Still The Man 
In Salesmanship 
The Home Life Insurance Company 
warns its agents that the true talk of 
the new favorable opinion of the pub- 
lic toward life insurance must not be 
regarded as something that in itself 
will actually sell life insurance. The 
public is thinking about insurance and 
is favorable to it but it is still the man 
which is responsble 
Agents should 


in salesmanship 
for success or falure. 
take advantage of, but not depend on, 
favorable public opinion. They stlil 
have to sell as they always had to sell. 


Lincoln National Star 
Employs No Magic 

For his exploits during 1932. Clyde 
Chaddick, of San Antonio, is known as 
“the most valuable agent of the Lincoln 
National Life.” He wrote about a half 
million dollars of business last year, 
the bulk of it being on $5,000 and $10,- 
000 applications. His lapse rate for 
the entire year was 0.0—absolutetly 
perfect. His sales methods are orthodox. 
He sends first an introductory letter 
to each prospect from a selected list 
of names, next he calls on the prospect 
and outlines a definite personal pro- 
gram. If the prospect is not closed at 
the first interview, he further cultivates 
him by sending him a birthday card and 
change of age letter. He contacts all 
his policyholders at least twice a year. 
He says that results from the change- 
of-age letter alone pay the salary of 
a full time secretary several times over 
every month. 





Those That Can't Sell 
Them Can't Hold Them 

The California-Western States Life 
finds that increase of lapsation and de- 
crease of production go hand in hand. 
The agent who does not take care of 
his business in force ordinarily is also 
weak in his selling methods and easily 
becomes discouraged. An agent who 
sells to fit the need of his client 
naturally keeps in touch with his policy- 
holders, gets from them leads for new 
business, has relatively few lapses. 


Governor Roosevelt's Son 
Now With The Travelers 


James Roosevelt, the oldest son of 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, is ac- 
tively associated with John Sargent 
and Douglas Lawson in the operation 
of the recently organized Lawson 
Agency at Boston, Mass. The new 
agency will represent the Travelers in 
the life, accident and health and group 
departments, with headquarters at 177 
State Street. Mr. Roosevelt has been 
engaged in the insurance business for 
the past four years, being associated 
with Mr. Sargent in the firm of Obrion, 
Russell & Co., Boston agents. 


Certainly Thanked Them 
For Their Courtesy 

Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secre- 
tary and director of field education for 
the Prudential, recently recalled the 
days when the only prepared sales talk 
he would use was a prepared manner 
of thanking people for their courtesy 
on the way out. And how he was 
stumped, but tried to bluff, when a 
prospect asked suddenly about an item 
of $312 in the contract he was trying 


to sell. He had asked if this item was 
to be considered as his own. Yes. 
“Then, supposing I don’t take it. Sup- 


posing I leave it there and supposing I 
die. Why doesn’t your company pay 
my family my $312 along with my in- 
surance?” Mr. Gray explained that 
this item was the reserve for future 
contingencies and the prospect de- 
manded to know what possible contin- 
gencies a dead man might have that a 
life insurance company might do some- 
thing about. And, Mr. Gray said, I 
thanked him for his courtesy on my 
way out. But he returned, after study- 
ing the contract very carefully, and 
told the prospect he was prepared to 
answer the question with more author- 
ity. “Well, why don’t they?” “They 
do,” Mr. Gray said, and he went ahead 
with the sale. 


Policy Patronage Banned 
In New York State Bill 


Senator Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., of 
Douglaston has introduced in the New 
York Legislature a bill, adding the fol- 
lowing section, 100-a, to the insurance 
law relative to the lending of money by 
life insurance corporations: 

“Section 100-a. Certain Conditions 
Prohibited in the Making of Loans. 
Neither a trustee, director or officer of 
a life insurance company shall direct 
or require a borrower of such company, 
upon mortgage, to negotiate any policy 
of insurance on the mortgaged prop- 
erty through a particular insurance 
broker or brokers the patronage of bor- 
rowers from such life insurance com- 
pany or refuse to accept an insurance 
policy on the property mortgage or pro- 
posed to be mortgaged because it was 
not negotiated through a particular in- 
surance broker or brokers.” 


How Life Annuities 
Stretch Those Dollars 


J. E. Alvord, Cleveland agent for the 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Vermont describes annuities as a 
method of stretching dollars. For those 
people whose income has been depleted, 
in some cases completely wiped out, 
through cessation of dividends, rents 
and reduction of interest, there is stili 
a possibility that they may restore their 
original income or greatly improve their 
present income through annuities, h 
points out, which is a method of using 
both principal and earnings to create 
an income which will produce a larger 
return than any other safe investment 
He states as illustration a man 65 
years of age who was getting 5 per 
cent on his former investments. That 
man can take half the amount of his 
capital and put it into an annuity and 
still receive a larger guaranteed in- 
come for life that he was getting before. 
If he is 75 he can take only one-third 
as much and still get more income. 


Central States Officers 


Henry W. Buttolph, prominent actu- 
ary and insurance executive of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., today is president of the 
Central States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, having succeeded James A. Mce- 
Voy. Other officers are George Graham, 
vice-president; Verner F. Larson, secre- 
tary; R. R. Burd, general counsel; Dr. 
Henry Jacobson, medical director; J: 
DeWitt Mills, superintendent of agents; 
G. P. Henderson and R. C. See, assist 
ant secretaries; C. R. Goodrich, assist 
ant actuary, and G. C. Hermeling, 
agency secretary. 
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John Hancock Statement 


Reflects Normal Progress 

The admitted assets of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life at the close of 1931 
showed a gain over the previous year, 
being listed in the annual statement 
of the company as $639,455,691.51, as 
compared with $621,278,133.09 in 1931. 
Nearly six hundred millions of these 
assets are grouped under the head of 
liabilities as follows: $20,302,419.03 as 
reserve for full year’s dividends to pol- 
icyholders during 1933; $529,438,050 
for mathematical reserves required by 
law on insurance in at end of 
year; $29,325,554.41 reserve represent- 
ing various amounts held contingently 
for policyholders, including an item for 
policy claims in process of settlement 
amounting to $4,960,182.96. 

In spite of the abnormal demand for 
cash values, reflected by unprecedent- 
edly heavy withdrawals for both sur- 
renders and policy loans, the company 
looks upon the year as one of normal 
progress, as the start of the new year 
found the impregnable financial position 
of the company strong and unimpaired. 
More than one hundred millions of dol- 
lars were paid out to policyholders dur- 
ing the year, the largest amount on 
record and exceeding the previous high 
record by 20 per cent. These payments 
were divided as follows: Matured en- 
dowments, $2,812,909.00; surrenders, 
$45,727,671.44; death and _ disability 
claims, $36,328,663.47; dividends or 
abatements premiums, $20,- 
227,998.42. 

New insurance written during the 
year amounted to $560,267,147. Of this, 
Ordinary insurance accounted for $230,- 
669,757; Group, $45,918,752; Weekly 
Premium, $283,678,638. Total insur- 
ance in force at the end of the year 
amounted to $3,456,578,156. 


force 


of gross 


New York Association 
Elects Louis A. Cerf 


The executive committee of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York, Inc., has announced the 
resignation of James P. Graham, Jr., as 
Secretary-treasurer of the association. 

At a meeting of the committee held 
Tuesday, Sept. 14, the vacancy created 
was filled by the election of Louis A. 
Cerf, Jr., general agent of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life for the unexpired term. 
and the vacancy among the elected 
members caused by the elevation of 
Mr. Cerf was filled by the election of 
Russell M. Simons, general agent of 
the Home Life. Both Mr. Cerf and 
Mr. Simons have been active in associa- 
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tion affairs for many years and are 


among the prominent general agents of | 


the city. Among the items also decided 
at this meeting was the new resolution 
restricting to invited guests the at- 
tendance of non-members of the associa- 
tion at the dinner meetings. 


Statistical Portrait 
of Average Man 

The Man In The Street may still be 
something of an enigma but thanks to 
the National Civic Federation we have 
a pretty good idea of what the Head 
Of The Family—an average American 
family—is like. He is 37 years old and 
he saves about $72 a year, including 
his life insurance. He has a savings 
account which runs to about $251. He 
also has $192 invested in building and 
loan shares. His chances of living t« 
age 65 are better than even—six out 
of ten—and if he gets there there is 
a 50-50 chance that he will have an in- 
come of as much as $700 a year. If 
he is worth $1,000 or more when he’s | 
65, he will be one of 6 men out of 10 
He has a fair chance of obtaining gain- 
ful work at 65 though one man out of | 
every three cannot. Four out of every 
ten men at the age of 65 are forced to 
live with children, friends or relatives. | 
This is not the prettiest picture in the 
world, but it would seem that the man 
who purchases adequate life insurance 
protection immediately becomes an 
above-the-average-man. 


President of Canadian 
Life Underwriters 


G. Raymond Smith, who is the new 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Canada, resides in Halifax 
where he represents the Great West 
Life Assurance Company. He was 
graduated from Dalhousie University in 
1915 and went directly into overseas 
service, first with the Canadian Cyc'ist 
Corps and later as an officer with the 
Canadian Machine Gun Corps. He is a 
chartered life underwriter. 


Unique Collection Letter 

One of the most unique collection let- 
ters that we have heard of was penned 
by Harry L. Ruby, general agent in 
Kansas City for the Security Mutual 
Life of Binghamton to one of his policy- 
holders, an old friend, who wrote on e 
half sheet of letter paper with a blu 
pencil: “Ed, am I the forgotten man? 
Harry.” On the same sheet came back 
the answer written with a red pencil: 
“Harry, Hell, no!—How much interest 
must I add, Ed.” 


AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


HEY all say—the experts on sales- 
manship—that you cannot possibly 
argue a man into buying something. 
Of course, they must be right, but I 


wonder if a certain amount of argu- 


ment isn’t healthy as an interest sus- 


tainer. For example, I mean, Ted 
Riehle’s “see the doctor” tactics prac- 
tically amount to saying “You look 
pretty well shot to me and I doubt 
whether or not you will! be able to get 
insurance.” There is a certain element 
of challenge in his and similar methods 
of pushing the examination, and it 
seems to motivate a paying percentage 
of prospects along desirable and dotted 
lines. As a matter of fact, the entire 
process of selling is carried on in argu- 
mentative vein from beginning to end. 
Whether you say “You’re cock-eyed and 
crazy,” or “Yes, but—” the spirit of 
argument is the same. The point is, 
just how far can you go with the dif- 
ference of opinion in phraseology. 


” 


* 


the agent in the story told by 
A. E. N. Gray, of the Prudential. 
He agreed with the prospect who 
thought $10,000 was quite a lot of in- 
surance. “That’s fine. That means 
that your wife will have to earn only 
$15 a week herself.” This led to the 
signing of an application for $5,000 
more and this detail completed the 
agent said again: “Do you know, this 
is going to be a big help. This means 
that she will have to earn only $10 a 
week herself.” Mr. Gray said he 
wouldn’t tell the rest of the story, but 
that it was true nevertheless, and I 
like to believe that the same remarks 
might have been carried through to 
the completion of two more $5,000 con- 
tracts—which very likely was the case. 
Now, this was border-line argument. 


AKE 


* 


HE secret of the whole thing is 

there must be a secret established, 
otherwise there would be no great cred- 
it in pointing to the answer—the secret 
lies in the ability to win gracefully, or 
better, to allow the prospect to lose 
the argument without losing face. He 
enters into the contest in the first place 
fully aware of the fact that you are 
right and he is wrong. He knows that 
he has the need but does not feel the 
need. The job of the agent is to main- 
tain a gentle but firm attitude while 
answering the barrage of superficial 
objections and to create a want for the 
already recognized needs. 
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Cousins and Van der Wolk 
Join State Mutual Life 


The State Mutual Life 
Company of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
has announced the association of Wil- 
lard C. with Walter W. Van 
Wolk as general agents for the 
company for Western Massachusetts 
headquarters in Springfield, ef- 
fective Feb. 1, 1933. Both Mr. Van der 
Wolk and Mr. Cousins have had wide 
experience in life insurance work. 


Assurance 
Cousins 
der 


with 


John Hancock Life's 
Dividend Scale for 1933 


The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company continues during 1933 
the same scale that was in force 
throughout 1932. The scale for ordi- 
nary life, twenty-payment life and 


twenty-year endowment policies is ex- 
hibited below. 


Zimmerman Agency's 
Outstanding Performance 

The Charles J. Zimmerman Agency, 
Newark, N. J., representatives of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has achieved the distinction 
of being one of the outstanding agencies 
of the company and has been awarded 
the certificate which is presented an- 
nually by the company to those agencies 
showing noteworthy progress in or- 
ganization and development during the 
year. Mr. Zimmerman began his insur- 
ance career as secretary of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York. 


Aetna Life Appointment 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
has announced the appointment of W. 
Roy Carrick to succeed Edwin H. White 
as general agent at Worcester for Cen- 
tral Massachusetts. Mr. White will be- 
come associated with the new Luther- 
Keffer Agency in New York City. 


Fidelity Mutual Appoints 
Love-Haskell In Nebraska 


The well-known insurance organiza- 
tion, Love-Haskell Company, has been 
appointed to represent the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in the 
state of Nebraska, effective February 
20. The new life department of this 
general insurance agency is headed by 
C. N. Robinson, vice-president. 

Mr. Robinson has been a resident of 
Omaha for over thirty years and was 
formerly vice-president and treasurer 
of the Byrne-Hammer Wholesale Co, 


Speaker at San Francisco 

George L. Hunt, vice-president in 
charge of agencies of the New England 
Mutual Life, addressed the members of 
the San Francisco General Agents and 
Managers Association at a luncheon 
meeting held February 21 at the San 
Francisco Commercial Club. 
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Began business in 1923. 





BR. BAYS, 


President 








™m™ SERVICE LIFE& 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Now in 15 States 


JOHN L. OESCHGER, 





Sec’y-Treas. ® 





Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 
lers. 


Up-to-date policies. Lib- 


eral commissions. 
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Annual Statement of 
West Coast Life 


The West Coast Life closed its 
twenty-seventh year with $122,275,860 
life insurance in force, showing a de- 
crease of only 6 per cent compared 
with 1931, evidencing the stability of 
the life insurance business compared 
with other lines of business in which 
the average decrease is reported to be 
46 per cent. The new paid business 
amounted to $18,468,843 compared with 
$23,600,000 the previous year. The ad- 
mitted assets at the end of the year 
amounted to $21,346,118.54. 

$3,690,731.60, exclusive of policy 
loans, was paid during 1932 to policy- 


holders, including $854,932.94 death 
claims; $284,652.15 matured endow- 
ments; $51,812.48 group claims; $119,- 


111.81 accident and disease claims; $1,- 
859,222.92 cash values; $510,068.15 
policy dividends, and $10,931.21 an- 
nuity payments. The amount of bene- 
fits disbursed in cash in 1932 to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries was the larg- 
est in the history of the company, and 
the statement shows that since organ- 
ization the total amount of these bene- 
fits distributed in cash totals $24,517,- 
144,40. 

Loans on policies during the year 
were unusually heavy but in the later 
months of the year the demand de- 
creased considerably. While such en- 
cumbrances on policies are regrettable, 
nevertheless by this means many policy- 
holders were given immediate assistance 
in time of stress. Management and 
other controllable expenses have been 
successfully reduced along conservative 











| ROTECTION--- 


when and where it 
is needéd ~--~- 


THe EMANcIPATOR [OLAN--- 


the low-cost modified life 
contract copyrighted hy --~ 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





lines without impairing the efficiency 
of the organization. 

The company’s mortality experience 
during the year was exceedingly favor- 
able, the actual mortality being 49.84 
per cent of the expected, compared 
with 53.75 per cent in 1931 and 58.90 
per cent in 1930. Heart disease has 
been the leading cause of death for a 
number of years, except in 1931 when 
tuberculosis claimed first place. How- 
ever, heart disease was again in the lead 
in 1932 as the principal cause of death. 

All securities were written down to 
the values officially fixed by the Na- 


tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, and in addition an invest- 
ment contingency reserve of $138,- 
962.58 was set aside for future deprecia- 
tion. The surplus to policyholders is 
$1,048,305.03. 

He's Off Again! 

Albie Booth, Yale’s “might atom” 
of football fame, has signed a contract 
to represent the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in its Hartford 
territory. He will make his head- 
quarters in New Haven, Conn., his na- 
tive city. 
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All forms of Policies 
Family Income 
Annuities 
Endowments 
Preferred Risk 
Juvenile Policies 


Opportunities in 





Peoples Life Insurance 
Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


Reasons why it pays to connect with 
“The Friendly Company” 


A Legal Reserve Old Line Company 
Agents and Policyholders Service 


RATING “A” (EXCELLENT) 


Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Texas, and California 


Torms, 














For the Wide Awake Agent 
Who Desires to Get Ahead 


We offer a complete set of modern policy 
including 
Income Rider, 
Juvenile Policies including Insurance on 


the Beneficiary. Policies issued with or 
without Disability, General and Travel 
Accidental Death Benefits for Standard 


and Sub-standard Classes. 

Numerous leads are available by means 
of our group contacts and other sources, 
and eftective cooperation makes the agency 
contract readily profitable. 


The Union Labor Life 


Insurance Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Modified Life, Family 
Retirement Annuities and 


Apply to 
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Summary of 
1932 Statement 


Seventy Years 
In Business 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


FINANCIAL CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Bonds and stocks owned..........- $186,367,704.94 


(Insurance Department standard 
of market valuation) 

Stocks owned are valued at 
$25.340,670.60, of which all but 
$3,773,691.60 are preferred or 
guaranteed. 


Real Estate Mortgages held....... 281,621,221.53 
92,366,911.24 


Loans on Company’s policies 
Cash in banks and office, Real 
Estate, Interest and Rents due 


ERE Se eee 64,066,830.87 
15,033,022.93 


I cca dvencedwe nbs 


.. -$639,455,691.51 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


POLICY RESERVE .....cccccccces $529,438,050.00 
RESERVE ror FULL YEAR DIVI- 

DENDS to POLICYHOLDERS 

Se Wei chwadcnseteudsdeneuiawes 20,302,419.03 
Death and Endowment Claims in 

a aes 4,960,182.96 
Deposits and other items awaiting 

order or not yet due............. 22,099,086.10 
Prepaid premiums, interest and 

sundry items including reserve 


I Se Se re ee 5.085.333.51 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE ....... 13,500,000.00 
GENERAL SAFETY FUND....... 44,070,619.91 
Tosa Elebdiehes ........c.ccccscess $639,455,691.51 





7 -- 


Note: The assets were increased $18,177,558.42 during the year, 
while all claims, policy loans and expenses of every kind were paid 
from current revenues received in the usual course of business. 


Policyholders Dividends for the year of 1933 (as provided in the special reserve of 
} ra I P 
$20,302,419.03 showa above) are apportioned to individual Policies upon the same scale 


and terms as were current in 1932. 


After providing for all known liabilities, 


the special Contingency Reserve for Adjustments was increased to 
$13,500,000.00. The General Surplus or Safety Fund was increased to 
$44,070,619.91, making a total Emergency Fund of $57,570,619.91. 








Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries during year $105,329,161.14, representing approx- 


imately $348,000.00 each working day of 1932. 


New Insurance Paid-for $560,267,147.00. 


Insurance in Force $3,456,578,156.00. 


Watton L. Crocker, President 


John Hancock 
Inquiry Bureau 


Name 


197 Clarendon Street {ddress 
Boston, Massachusetts “\, City 





Please send me your booklet covering personal insur- 
ance problems. 


State 
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Prudential Increases 
Assets By $81,071,124 


Payments to Policyholders 
Reached New High in 1932; 
New Insurance Was $2,364,- 
484,000 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 21—The finan- 
cial statement of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, published 
today, shows admitted assets on Dec. 
31, 1932, of more than $2,773,769,000, 
or a gain of $81,071,124 over the fig- 
ures reported at the close of 1931. The 
assets at the close of the year were 
distributed as follows: 

41.7 per cent in government, muni- 
cipal, corporate and other bonds 
and stocks. 

2.8 per cent in mortgage loans on 

real estate other than farms. 
.3 per cent in mortgage loans on 
farms. 

9.4 per cent in policy loans. 

3.3 per cent in real estate. 
5.3 per cent in cash and other as- 
sets. 

The statement discloses that the total 
payments made to policyholders or 
their beneficiaries in cash or credits 
reached a new high total of $479,959,- 
This represented an increase of 
disbursements for 


D.< 


577. 
$89,243,325 
1931. 

These payments included more than 
death claims, while total 
claims, including matured endowments, 
exceeded 367,000. 

The total amount of new 
insurance was $2,364,484,000. 

The total insurance in force exceeded 
fifteen billion dollars. 

The total income of the company was 
more than $720,727,000. 

The surplus and other margins for 

tection of policyholders was $131,- 
in addition to which a special 


over 
301,000 


paid-for 


)9 
920,000, 


000,000, making the total margin $177,- 
923.000. 

The dividends apportioned to policy- 
holders were more than $82,900,000. 


Prudential Promotions 
The following agents have recently 


b promoted to the position of assist- 


een 
ant superintendent throughout the field. 
W. F. Savarino, of Cleveland No. 5; 
J. DeVenanzio, of Steubenville; V. 
3. Maul, of Chillicothe; F. J. Holecek, 
f Cleveland No. 3: William R. Rouzie, 
if Seattle No. 1, and John R. Smith, of 
uis No. 2. 


Life Insurance Exemption 
Bill Pased by Mo. House 

The exemption of insurance proceeds 
payable under policies for the benefit 
of a married woman, so as to prevent 
their attachment for the payment of 
any debt or liability of either the policy- 
holder or beneficiary, will be made gen- 
eral in scope if the Missouri General 
Assembly passes House Bill No. 341. 
The bill would repeal and re-enact 
Section 5739, Revised Statutes of 1929. 


Study of Trust Service 
A study of the new federal tax laws 
as they affect life insurance is being 
meetings of the 
Un- 
con- 


series of 
Association of Life 
derwriters. are being 
ducted by C. F. Zukoski, Jr., 
president and trust officer and Sumner 
E. Thomas, vice-president and corpo 
rate trust officer of the First National 
Bank of Birmingham. The functions 
trust companies will 


made in a 
Birmingham 
Classes 


vice- 


and services of 


also be studied. 





THE FORMULA 
OF SUCCESS 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THe Mutua Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 


Indemnity Benefits. 


It has many practices to broaden 


and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


She 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mer. of Agencies 
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ACTUARIES 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 





ACTUARIES 








GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specialising in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 














Aadits Caleulations Consultants 
ame 150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON JNO. A. COPELAND 
CONSULTING Comsulting Actuary 
ACTUARIES 
500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





WOODWARD, FONDILLER, RYAN & SHARP 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 








ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 


555 Seventh Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.I.A. 
Censulting Actuary 


LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Interm, 3i- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Trepical Business 


2004 WEST END AVE., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 


Author “A System and Accounting for « Life 
Insurance Company”’ 


Allention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Businese—Pensions 


228 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Phone Franklin 6559 








Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kaeneas City 








INSPECTIONS 








J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 
PHONES: 


GERMANTOWN 5108 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOMBARD 1674 
OREXEL BLDG. 





T. J. McCOMB 
Comsulting Actuary 


Ceolcerd Bidg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Comsulting Actuary 


Associates 


Pred B. Swarts, C. P. A. 
EB. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


and 600 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 








INSPECTIONS 




















24 to 72 Hour Service Anywhere in 

Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 

of Multiple Lives of Insurance Cleims. 

FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincola 3202 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

















"How | Did It" Is Theme 
of Boston Sales Congress 


Four Speakers Featured at One-Day 
Session; More Than Four Hundred 
in Attendance 





Boston, Mass.—Denying that “the 
grass is always greener in the other 
fellow’s yard,” the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association at its February 
luncheon here last week called on four 
local life insurance salesmen to tell 
their fellow members the causes of the 
success in these times. 

The four men, Chester T. Murphy of 
the Metropolitan; William L. Wads- 
worth of the New England Mutual; 
John P. Stryker of the Phoenix Mutual; 
and Ernest B. Wicks of the Equitable, 
told their stories to nearly 400 members 
of the association gathered at the Bos- 
ton City Club and were given a rousing 
reception when they were presented to 
the meeting as the “four horsemen” of 
life insurance selling in Boston by 
President Harold P. Cooley. 

Murphy of the Metropolitan, who has 
been twelve years in the business, hung 
up a record in January when he se- 
curd 114 paid for applications for ordi- 
nary, and he has followed up with five 
applications a day since. Speaking on 
the subject “How I Do It,” he said: 

“I have consistently endeavored to 
make the policy fit the pocketbook 
rather than the pocketbook fit the 
policy, and I have thus averted even 
the mere possibility of a lapsed con- 
tract.” 

He explained how he works with hus- 
band and wife together in the evening 
to analyze the family’s expenses and 
income. “From my observations I have 
been able to budget food, clothing, rent, 
hospital bills and burial expenses and 
have suggested contract to underwriters 
part or all of the anticipated expense. 
With some the full contract could not 
be purchased in its entirety and for 
them I have arranged a unit system 
whereby their house of protection is to 
be built brick by brick.” 

“Increased Production Through the 
Sale of Annuities” was the subject of 
the talk by Wicks of the Equitable, who 
wrote $400,000 worth of business his 
first year. In his talk he emphasized 
the way in which depressed business 
conditions have made it easier to sell 
annuities. “The past two or three years 
have opened up to us in the life insur- 
ance business opportunities that we 
never enjoved before. 

The life insurance agent has the finest 
and most independent way of earning 
a living and making himself secure in 
his old age of any worker in the world. 
according to Wadsworth of the New 
England Mutual, who spoke on “Why 
T like My Job.” 
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Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada 


IncorPoraTED 1865 Heap Orrice - MONTREAL 





STATEMENT for 1932 
TOTAL ASSURANCES IN FORCE, December 31,1932 - + + - $2,928,952,000 


This a amount, the accumulating estates of nearly a million Sun Life 
policyholders, will become payable to them or their dependants during this 
generation—a stabilizing factor of great social and economic value. 


NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR .- - - - - - - - - 284,098,000 


TOTAL INCOME - - - - - - - : - - - - 161,407,000 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS  - - - - - - - - - - 148,026,000 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS - - - «- - 13,381,000 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES: 
During the year 1932 - - - - . - - - - - - 108,527,000 
Since Organization- - + += += + = = # «© «# « 702.712.000 
ASBEIS - © © © © @ #© © #& *« - 2 - 611,436,000 


Bonds: government, municipal, public utility and others; stocks: preferred 
gZ a ) ; P 

and common; loans on mortgages; real estate; loans on Company policies; cash 
in banks, and other assets. 


LIABILITIES - - - - - - - - - - - - - 597,241,000 


Almost nine-tenths of this sum represents the policy reserve—the amount set 
aside to guarantee all policy payments as they become due. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL ($2.000.000) and balance at credit of 


shareholders’ account . . . ° . . ° 3,416,000 

RESERVE for depreciation in mortgages and real estate 4,781,000 

SURPLUS - ° ° - ° . ° ° . . ° 5,998,000 
——————__—— $14,195.000 


The valuation of assets has been carried out on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the 
inion of Canada. 


Policy reserves have been valued by the full net level premium method, on bases more exac ting than those 
required by the Insurance Act of the Dominion of Canada. 


According to the form oi report and the basis prescribed for the valuation of securities by the National 
Convention ot Insurance Commissioners of the United States, the assurances in force, paid for basis, are 
$2,912,469,000; the assets, $609.623.000: the liabilities, $596.310,000; capital and balance of shareholders’ 
account, reserve and surplus. $13.313.000 


Sun Life policyholders number nearly a Income. from renewal premiums was the 
million. largest ever received by the Company in a 
Assurances in force have increased since 1929 ingle year. 

bv $465.000.000. is: 
4. t bewe t j j | (Lasn in repayment or reduction of policy 
Assets fe increased, during the same - ? 
period, by $43.000.000. oans exceeded in amount that of any pre- 
‘ vious vear. 


2 


Applications for new assurances were re- Revivals of lapsed policies were in excess of 
ceived by the Company during 1932 at an those of any previous year, with one ex- 
average rate of more than $1.000.000 for eotfen 
g . ‘ JLIUVLL. 
every working day. a, 

° F ye y . ° e e ou a“ : - a | 
During 1932 the Company paid to policy- The net amount of policy proceeds left with 
holders and beneficiaries more than 2360.000 the Company at interest was substantially 
for every working day. increased. 
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Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 


In presenting its sixty-second annual 
report, the Sun Life of Canada dis- 
closes a real record of achievement. It 
increase in insurance out- 
standing of $478,000,000 during the 
period from 1929 to 1932—this increase 
despite the fact that the period is in- 
ternationally conceded to have been the 
most severe from a business standpoint 
in the past hundred years, with general 
showing a 54 per 


shows an 


business activities 
cent decline and over 30 per cent of the 
working population without employ- 
ment. 

The Sun Life, which operates in five 
continents, has been in business in the 
United States for nearly 40 years. It 
is licensed in 40 states of the Union 
and has therein 55 branch offices. Its 
investments are largely in American 
securities. 

With over $1,000,000,000 of business 
in force in the United States, it has 
$1.60 invested here for every dollar of 
liability. The annual statement also 
shows that during the past three years, 
the company has increased its assets 
by more than $43,000,000 to well over 
$611,000,000. 

Commenting from the chair, T. B. 
Macauley expressed his well-considered 
opinion that a fundamental basis had 
return 
said 


been laid business-wise for a 
to more normal conditions, and 
that the coming world economic con- 
ference should accomplish much good. 
The feature of the depression which has 
been most serious, he said, has been 
the steady and prolonged drop in prices 
of all kinds, the decline in wholesale 
prices being approximately 85 per cent 
since 1929. 

Arthur B. 
managing director, spoke on the com- 


Wood, vice-president and 


pany’s progress and reviewed the finan- 
cial statement for 1932. He emphasized 
the progress made by the company and 
noted the increase in Sun Life policy- 
holders by over 200,000 to a total of 
nearly 1,000,000. Mr. Wood commented 
on the part of life insurance in lessen- 
ing the financial strain of the individ- 
ual, and stated that the Sun Life had 
paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
approximately $100,000,000 annually 
during the last three years. 

An amazing feature of the report is 
the new paid-for business of the com- 
pany in 1932, which reached a total of 
over $284,000,000, bringing the total in- 
surance in force to about $3,000,000,000. 

Little change was made in the invest- 
ment portfolio, which stands practically 


MONARCH 


OFFERS 
COMPLETE HOME PROTECTION 





ACCIDENT & HEALTH 





Protection against loss of 
earning power with a “Triple 
Guarantee,” Noncancellable, 
Nonprorating and Incontest- 
able on the same certain and 
substantial basis as life in- 











LIFE 





Provision can be made for a 
monthly income for the fam- 
ily, for guaranteeing an edu- 
cation to the children, for 
paying off a mortgage or for 



























surance. retirement. 
With a Monarch combined program, a man is able to guarantee 
the completion of any financial plans for his or his family’s future. 
HOME OFFICE 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
Insurance Total Net Payments to 
in Force income Policyholders Assets 
Phiten .. $2,880,069,828 $161,407,285 $103,527,555 $611,436,152 
DE $ssatenes 631,404,869 3 22 15,615,505 174,088,858 
nn wevesees 182,732,420 1 4,732,463 49,605,616 
1902 67,181,601 : 1,064,611 13,480,272 


the same as last year. The company’s 
activities in the investment of its funds 
in 1932 were confined, for the most 
part, to the purchase of Canadian gov- 
ernment bonds. The few sales of secur- 
ities that were made resulted in a 
profit of approximately one-quarter of 
a million dollars, while the list was 
strengthened by extensive writing down. 
Investment income held up remarkably 
well during 1932, while total income 
exceeded 161 million dollars, leaving 
an excess income for the year of over 
13 million dollars after taking care of 
all disbursements. 

The Sun Life, in 1932, fully played 
its part in helping to ameliorate the 
financial strain by paying more than 
108 million dollars to policyholders and 
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their beneficiaries. Since the organiza- 
tion of the Sun Life, just over 62 years 
ago, a total of over 702 million dollars 
has been paid by the Sun Life to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries and at the end 
of the year over a million policies and 
group certificates were in force. 

An idea of the remarkable strides 
made by the Sun Life, especially in the 
last 10 years, is graphically told in the 
above table. 


Revises Group 
Insurance Program 

By revising its group insurance pro- 
gram which has been in force for more 
than three years, the Adley Express 
Company, of New Haven, Conn., has 
provided an approximate total of $160, 
600 life insurance protection as well as 
sickness and non-occupational accident 
benefits, for its employes in Connecticut 
and New York. The insurance is being 
underwritten by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


Commissioner Riley 
on Unauthorized Co's. 


Warning against unlicensed and ut 
authorized insurance companies, George 
D. Riley, insurance commissioner of 
Mississippi says, “The principal offend- 
ers are concerns that style themselves 
as mutual aid societies or mutual bet- 
evolent organizations or service ass0 
ciations. Mississippians are spending 
thousands of dollars in unlicensed com 
cerns. Such policyholders cannot ge 
legal redress in Mississippi courts.” 
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Four Hundred Attend 
Birmingham Meeting 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 20—From 
three to four hundred agents attended 
the one day sales congress held Satur- 
day by the Birmingham Association of 
Life Underwriters. The list of speak- 
ers included Roger B. Hull, managing 
director and general counsel of the 
N.A.L.U. Sam Clabaugh, president of 
Protective Life, gave the welcome ad- 
dress. Sheffield Owen was chairman of 
the arrangement committee. 

In addition to an address by Mr. Hull 
on “Getting Back Onto Main Street,” 
the program included addresses by E. 
Paul Huttinger, of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, on “Taxa- 
tion’; Ted W. Simmons, of the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company, on 
“Life Insurance as a Profession”; Dr. 
Lee Bidgood, of the University of Ala- 
bama, on “The Place of Life Insurance 
ina Program of Investment”; C. Vivian 
Anderson, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association on “Mental Atti- 
tude,” and Ernest W. Owen, general 
agent, Sun Life Insurance Company, 
on “Thirteen Keys to Success.” 


Opposing Insurance Bill 
In Alabama Legislature 


Insurance companies from out of the 
state qualifying to do business in Ala- 
bama would be required to put a $100,- 
600 deposit in United States or Alabama 
bonds with the state insurance commis- 
sioner under terms of a bill approved 
by the senate judiciary committee of 
the Alabama legislature. This deposit 
would be held as security for any 
claims made by policyholders in the 
state. The present law requires only 
a certificate of deposit from the state 
in which the company is domiciled. 
Both agents and companies have begun 
action to block passage of this stringent 
measure, 


Western and Southern's 


Michigan Action 
The Western and Southern Life In- 
surance Company established in De- 


troit a spot-cash claim payments office 
to pay immediately all death losses and 
matured endowments during the eight- 
day bank holiday ordered recently by 
Governor Wm. A. Comstock of Michi- 
gan. Thousands of dollars in cash 
were taken to Detroit by Vice-President 
John F. Ruehlmann, Treasurer Clarke 
C. Stayman and Assistant Treasurer 
A. C. Stevens. To safeguard Michigan 
policyholders, the company accepted 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


production. 








Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
| Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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checks in payments of all premiums 
due during the holiday period. 


William Worthington 
With Home Life of N. Y. 


William P. Worthington has _ been 
elected an assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York, effective im- 
mediately. Mr. Worthington has been 
with the Continental American Life, 
with which company he was successive- 
ly agency secretary, manager of the 
home office agency and manager of the 
Philadelphia branch office. 

Sparver Speaks 
at Chicago 

E. C. Sparver, director of agencies 
for the Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, is the featured 
speaker at the Feb. 23 meeting of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. The subject is “Profit in 1933.” 








THREE LITTLE 
| WORDS 
| “Full Level Premium” 


Fu level premium life insurance 
companies pay as they go. They put up 
the full reserve the first year and every 
year thereafter, on all business. 

A full level premium company meets 
the reserve requirements of any and every 

| state in the United States. 

Mutual Trust Life is a full level pre- 
mium Company. That is one reason for 
its steady progress and for the fact that 
agents find a Mutual Trust contract a 
profitable one. 


MUTUAL TRUST 


Life Insurance Co. 
| EDWIN A. OLSON, President 
| Chicago, Illinois 
| This is the seventh of a series concerning 


Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company's 
Juvenile Policies 

















Speakers Announced 
For Boston Meet 


Plans for the annual sales congress 
of the Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation are taking shape with the an- 
nouncement of the three of the speakers 
for the affair, which will be held March 
17 at the Hotel Statler. Dennis Bran- 
don Maduro, counsel for the New York 
Life Underwriters Association, will be 
a feature of the congress with a pro- 
gram of questions and answers. 

Other speakers already chosen _in- 
clude Clancy Connell on “Prospecting 
in 1933” and the Rev. John Nicoll Mark 
of Arlington, Mass., a widely known 
humorous speaker. 

The committee in charge of the con- 
gress is headed by Simon D. Weisman. 
Assisting him are Manuel Camps, Jr., 
Wallace Watson and James Woodhouse. 


James Calvin Cummins 


James Calvin Cummins, former pres- 
ident of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
died from an attack of acute heart dis- 
ease last Friday, Feb. 17. Mr. Cum- 
mins was eighty-one years of age and 
had served as executive adviser of the 
company since his retirement as presi- 
dent some years ago. 

Mr. Cummins became 
the Equitable Life in 1890 and con- 
tinued in that capacity until 1912, 
serving under President Cyrus Kirk. 
Following the death of President Kirk 
in 1912 he was elected to the presi- 
dency. Early in 1919, his health being 
greatly impaired, he resigned but was 
persuaded to continue in the capacity 
of executive advisor, a position which 
he occupied until the time of his death, 
Feb. 17, 1933. 
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“A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia de’ires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 


























Sales Possibilities | 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 














ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 
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_ THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


The Lergest Actuarially Solvent Fraternal Benefit Society in the 
World Managed Exclusively by Women 

| Organized October 1, 1892 

WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 

Offers Business Opportunity for Field Deputies. 

Splendid Plans of Protection for All Ages. 

$33,000,000 

$43,000,000 


| Total Funds Over 
| Benefits Paid Since Organization Over 
For further information write to 


| THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
| W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 
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MAN POWER 
Made Easier to Get for 
Pan-American Agencies 


Agencies of the Pan-American are keeping their sales 
forces at par these days, largely through the aid of the 
“Man-Power Plan"—a unique agency service conducted by 
this company. In use among prospective agents, the plan 
informs them fully of the advantages of the life insurance 
business and lays a foundation for subsequent training that 
puts new fieldmen to work on a profitable basis immediately. 





The Pan-American has openings for both field managers 
and individual fieldmen. For information write 
TED M. SIMMONS 
Manager United States Agencies 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mor. 
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GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1895 
T. F. BARRY, Founder 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
POSE BARRY DIETZ WM. J. ALEXANDER 


President Secretary 
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| The Home Life Insurance Company 
| of America 
| Protects the Entire Family 
Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
| protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 69 next birthday 


The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell 


There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
| (Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 

















| AGE and STABILITY 
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| 
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UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INCORPORATED 1848 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Reliance Life Statement 
(Concluded from page 15) 


imately $300,000 in these funds over 
the Dec. 31 statement. 
The progressive, but with all con 


servative, development, which has al 
characterized this company and 
gh which in its quarter of a cen- 
tury of existence without 
or spasmodic stimulation has steadily 
brought this company from its growth 

a position where it ranks among the 
first twenty-five largest companies in 
the country, is evidenced in the annual 
which it presents for the 


ways 
throu 


reinsurances 


statement 


ear ending Dec. 31, 1932. Its income 
during that year was but slightly less 
than the income of 1931, and amounted 
to $18,782,733, of which premium re- 
eipts totalled $15,150,718. That its 


investment holdings were soundly made 
the which its 
nterest earnings the 


manner in 
held up during 
a rate of 5.03 per cent. 

The company paid during the year 
$11,815,041, of which 


s shown by 


than $8,600,000 went to living 
policyholders and $3,200,000 to bene- 
iciaries in the nature of death claims. 


During the year the company wrote 


practically $40,000,000 in new business, 


and closed the year with insurance out 
standing in excess of $429,600,000 

The officers of this company include: 
Arthur E. Braun, president; Herman 
G. Scott, vice-president and secretary; 
Olin M. Eakins, M.D., vice-president; 
LeRoy P. Gregory, vice-president; Jay 
N. Jamison, vice-president and actuary; 
William J. Snodgrass, treasurer; 
Thomas J. McKenna, assistant secre- 
tary; James H. Layton, assistant secre- 
tary; William F. Aull, assistant treas- 
urer; Alan D. Reynolds, assistant treas- 
urer; Millard Keys, assistant actuary; 
William W. Hobson, M.D., 
medical director; Albert A. Wagner, 
M.D., associate medical Ed- 
ward C. Sparver, director of agencies; 
Angus Allmond, superintendent of 
agencies; William L. Baldwin, inspec- 
teed, Smith, Shaw and 


assnciate 


director; 


tor of agencies; 
McClay, counsel. 


Y.M.C.A. Insurance Teacher 
Joel T. 
the 


dianapolis has been 


Traylor, for 
Northwestern National Life in In- 


general agent 


selected again to 


1 


conduct a class in salesmanship in the 


Y. M. C. A. night school. 


Average Size of Policy 
Continues to Increase 

The Bankers Life of Des 
Iowa, which on December 31, 1931, had 
insurance in force totalling $913,145,- 
620, paid to policyholders bene- 
ficiaries in December a total of $2,621, 
466, of which $967,500 was for death 
claims. 

The average amount of the death 
claims paid was $3,258. In 1931 the 
average policy terminated by death in 
this company was $2,691. A substan 
tial increase in size of policies in force 
in the company is noted during recent 
years. The average size of policies in 
force in the company at the end of 1927 
2,758, at the end of 1931 the aver- 
age size was $2,854. In breaking down 
the December it is found 
that of the 297, two claims were paid 


Moines, 


and 


was 
payments, 


on first year policies averaging $5,400; 
fifty-seven on policies from two to five 
insurance years old averaging $3,109; 
sixty-five paid during the sixth to the 
tenth insurance year averaging $3,262; 
hundred and eight during the 
llth to 20th year averaging $3,680 and 
re ixt y-five 


force averaging $2,615. 


one 


over twenty-one years. in 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


West Coast Life Insurance Company 


San Francisco. California 





: 3 7 a $6,684,845 .46 eserve for Losses Incurred a 251.051.13 
d Stocks Owned aeauine 2 4.794,201.61 Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance 132,946.85 
Values of Stocks and Bonds as officiall; erves for Taxes Payable During 1933 .. 65,842.10 
fixed by National Convention of Insurance Contingency Reserve for Investments 138,96258 
mmissioners for December 31, 1932 ry Liabilities era ea et . 65,756.62 
Loans and Premium Notes (within Assigned Surplus Deferred and Annual 
| eR SES ENS ALR La ee Se 6,262,254.12 vidend Policies we 581,519.02 
1e Office Building and Other Real Estate 2,073,335.67 tal Sto .$750.000.00 
ateral Loans 7 Re = ee een, 117,894.06 ssigned Surplus 298. 305.03 
t Premiums Outstanding and Deferred (se- 
ired by legal reserve Hesaeaeabels 829 663.77 
terest and Rents Due and Accrued 294,061.54 
in Banks and in Office 224,171.54 
er Assets 65,690.83 S , S »¢ HOLDERS 1,048,305.03 | 
] 
TAL ADMITTED ASSETS $21,346,118.54 $21 346,118.54 
ae mn Force = 75 RAD 
Silicss 08 ae BEE ecceoseseeesececsessesesseess sQsbae / 
Premium Income 4.354,830.0 | 
Total Income 5 Soi 914 | 
Total Paid Policyholders to date 24,517, 144.4 


IN ADDITION TO THE REGULAR BUSINESS 
RETIREMENT ANNUITIES, GROUP LII 
SELECTIVE RISK PLAN, SUBSTANDARD BU 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH AND DISMI 


OPERATES IN SEVENTEEN STATES 


DECEMBER 31, 1932 
LIABILITIES 


SINESS AND 
EMBERMENT 


Policies $19,061,735.21 


tand; 
inaing 





EMBRACES JUVENILE AND 
DISABILITY, WHOLE- 
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_ FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES | 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. 3. 














FOR FOLDER 
ING ELABSTRATE DISPLAY 




















These Local-Agency-Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 


Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
. Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. . . 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 





INCORPORATED 





CHICAGO 
| New Tork Detroit Montreal 
| Minneapolis Columbus Phoenix 
| Buffalo Indianapolis Winnipeg 
| Boston Cleveland San Francisco 
| Pittsburgh London 


Marsh & McLennan 


INSURANCE 


FIRE CASUALTY 
LIFE MARINE 
BOND AUTOMOBILE 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard 


Los Angeles 

Portland 

Seattle 

Vancouver 
Duluth 





























NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 








FOURTH EDITION 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 


By Dominge and Lincoln 
PRICES: PER COPY (REGULAR EDITION) $6.50 


Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, thumb 
indexed, $7.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ask Stay of Legislation 


on Marine Ins. Matters 


Commissioners’ Committee on 
Overlapping Powers Studying 
Subject; Van Schaick Distrib- 


utes Memorandum 


Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick of New York, who is one of 
a committee of three, including How- 
ard P. Dunham of Connecticut and 
John C. Kidd of Indiana, appointed by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners to study the question 
f overlapping powers in the marine 


and the fire and casualty insurance 
fields, has addressed a memorandum 


to the members of the Convention ad- 
vising them that the sub-committee is 
prepared to recommend that legisla- 
tion on matters of marine insurance 
be discouraged until the Convention has 
had an opportunity to study the sub- 
ject now before it and make its rec- 
mmendations. 

As a matter of interest, Mr. Van 
Schaick has furnished the Commis- 
sioners of the various with a 
‘copy of the New York ruling on ma- 
rine and transportation insurance, to- 
gether with a memorandum dealing 
with some of the points of dispute still 
oecasioning This memo- 
randum, which is interesting as a sum- 
mary of the provocative points brought 
cut by the Superintendent’s survey of 
the New York situation, is as follows: 


states 


discussion. 


I-A—Imports. There is considerable 
sentiment in fire insurance circles that 
a time limit be placed on the exten- 
sion of marine or transportation in- 
surance covering in warehouses, i.e., 
prohibiting marine coverage on mer- 
handise for more than 30 days after 
arrival at place of storage or deposit. 
The marine companies are satisfied 
with the rule. 

I-B—Exports. There is some feel- 
ng in fire insurance circles that the 
ruling on exports is too liberal to the 
marine companies in that it permits 
the designation of merchandise as be- 
ing for export, under which conditions 
marine underwriting is permitted re- 
gardless of the fact that the merchan- 
use may be involved in considerable 
storage before shipment. The ruling 


‘urther permits the covering of goods 
mtended for export, but which may be 
diverted 
which time 


into 
and 


domestic 
only then 


subsequently 
ade, at 
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Annual Meeting of Ins. 
Board of Cleveland 


At the annual meeting of the Insur- 
and Board of Cleveland held recently, 
C. O. Ranson elected president, 
Eugene S. Davis, vice-president and S. 
J. Horton, secretary-treasurer. An 
amendment to the regulations was 
adopted whereby all members of the 
3oard become members of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. In the absence of President 
H. R. Manchester, who recently began 
a trip around the report, 
was read by Mr. Ranson. 


was 


world, his 








would the marine companies be _ in- 
eligible to afford coverage. 

I-D-1—Marine companies object to 
tourist floater policies excluding cov- 
erage while in the permanent residence 
of the assured. 

Marine companies object to jewelers’ 
block policies excluding furniture, fix- 
tures, tools and machinery of the as- 
sured. 


Marine companies object to equip- 
ment floaters being limited to proper- 
ties which are moved about away from 
They prefer a 


Casualty com- 


the assured’s premises. 
more liberal ruling. 
panies interested in 
ages consider this portion of the rul- 
ing too liberal and 
have the marine 
from affording any coverage at the as- 


burglary cover- 


would prefer to 
companies excluded 
sured’s premises. 

Burglary underwriters object to per- 
mitting the marine underwriters to in- 
sure property while at  bleacheries, 
fumigatories, etc., as provided in I-D- 
2(0). 

Marine underwriters object to the rul- 
ing on instalment policies and 
contend that they permitted 
to insure both the and pur- 
chaser’s interest. 

The marine, fire and burglary under- 
writers are all apparently 
fied with the provision regarding fur- 
riers’ and fur storers’ customers’ poli- 
cies. The marine companies would like 
to have no restrictions. The fire un- 
derwriters contend that coverage of the 
furs while in static cov- 
erage and insurable by them. The 
burglary underwriters contend that the 
burglary hazard while at fixed loca- 
tion should be insurable only by 
casualty companies. 


sales 
must be 


seller’s 


dissatis- 


storage is a 





Statements of Boston and 


Old Colony Companies 


Strong Financial Position of Both 
Companies is Shown in Record 
for 1932 


The annual 
the Boston Insurance Company and the 
Old Colony Insurance Company, of Bos- 
ton, reflect the fine management of 
these two companies. For the Boston 
Insurance the statement, its fifty-ninth 
annual, shows that as of Dec. 31, 1932 
the total assets of the company were 
$22,643,215. It should be noted that the 
liabilities, other than capital, amount to 
than $8,000,000. The capital is 
$3,000,000 and the net surplus $6,783,- 
112, thus making the surplus to policy- 


financial statements of 


less 


holders $9,783,412. The contingency 
reserve is $5,265,372. The unearned 


premium $4,988,684. The 
loss reserves is $1,315,453 and other re- 


reserves is 


serves include a reserve for losses unre- 
ported of $183,000; reserve for marine 
lay-up return premiums, outstanding 
reinsurance, etc., $475,702; reserve for 
federal taxes, $129,150; employees’ sav- 
ing fund and interest, $25,962. 

The present statement of the Old 
Colony Insurance Company is _ its 
twenty-seventh annual. With admitted 
assets of $8,572,173, it has liabilities of 
only a little over $2,000,000, the balance 
being additional protection of policy- 
holders. Its chief liability item is $1,- 
187,735 unearned premium reserve. The 
loss reserve is $305,412 and an addi- 
tional $46,500 has been set up for un- 
reported losses. Its contingency reserve 
is $1,951,004, its capital is $1,000,000 
and net surplus over all liabilities 
3,593,022. 


New Orleans Adjustment Company 
Record 

During 1932 11 per cent more claims 
were handled by the New Orleans Ad- 
justment C@. Ltd., of New Orleans 
than during the previous year. Not- 
withstanding this increase in number 
of claims, the losses paid out by the 
companies represented by them were 
less by 12.87 per cent in 1932 than in 
1931, the reduction per claim during 
1932 figuring 21.64 per cent less than 
in the preceding year. The service 
charge for 1932 was $1.37 less for each 
$1,000 loss paid than for 193 
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Accelerating J. A. Eoff who uses the argument that dustrial activity in Japan contrasts 

" " “we have a well-manned fire depart- with unsatisfactory financial conditions. 
The Accelerator ment to put out fires but nothing can December exports from India reached 
The Accelerator, agency publication stop windstorms—they are beyond hu- approximately the November level, 

of the Boston and Old Colony Insur- man control”; and T. K. Robinson, Jr., while imports declined. Philippine 


ance Companies, is now publishing its 
promotional material on seasonal lines 
a month ahead of the usual time in 
order that fhe agents may work out 
the details of their sales campaign well 
ahead and be prepared to put them into 
operation on the first day of the month. 
Thus the February issue of the publi 
cation features windstorm insurance 
and outlines plans for a March cam 
paign. 

Among the agents who contribute to 
the issue, telling why and how they sell 
windstorm insurance are Lawrence M. 
Ryan of Syracuse, who says, “I have 
no particular time to sell it but always 
call it to the attention of the insured 
when I deliver a fire policy or any 
other policy that we write”; Fred F. 
Jaeger of Columbus, Ohio, writing, 
“We use as our talking point the fact 


that the policy covers all windstorm 
losses and is not limited to tornado 
losses as the average prospect thinks”; 


of Memphis, Tenn. who writes, “One ex- 
perience with a good customer who has 
suffered a windstorm loss and not had 
protection will certainly be embarrass- 
ing enough to cause an agent never to 
neglect soliciting this line again.” 


Business Abroad 

The Department of Commerce sum- 
marizes business conditions abroad as 
follows: Finland had a record favorable 
trade balance for 1932. The Polish ex- 
cess of exports over imports declined 
slightly in 1932. Both exports and im- 
ports of Italy declined last year, with 
the adverse trade balance slightly 
larger. Austrian industries continue 
in a difficult position. Greek industrial 
production advanced in drachmas but 
declined somewhat in gold value. 
Foreign-trade developments were ad- 
in Bulgaria in 1932. Trading 
in Canadian cities. In- 


verse 
remains slow 


business remains dull, with collections 
difficult. Business in the Dominican Re. 
public has been stimulated by the sugar 
harvest. Despite considerably larger 
coffee exports than in the preceding 
season, Guatemalan business has failed 
to revive. 


Even Though They're 
Kind to the Throat 


“Cigarettes used to be attacked on 
moral grounds but today the only class 
of people who are really concerned ove) 
the cigarette evil are fire insurance un- 
derwriters and adjusters. Small claims 
from damages caused by cigarette stubs 
in the home and in automobiles are 
flooding the fire offices, many of them 
being for amounts as low as $10, $15 
and $20. Some underwriters feel that 
claims below $50 should be eliminated 
and there is a possibility that the sug- 
gestion will soon take definite form. 








PRESERVE YOUR RESERVE 
WITH PROPERTY INSURANCE 


The North America “Protect What You Have” campaign 


this month points out the wisdom of safe-guarding financial 


reserves through ample and dependable property insurance. 


It is striking a responsive chord in the public’s mind, a fact 


favorable to every North America Agent. 


Insurance Company 
of North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every 
form of insurance except life. 





See the North America 
full - page advertise- 
ment in THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST, Febru- 
ary 25th. 
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Col. Walker Taylor 
Interviews Il Duce 

An interesting story is told of an 
interview granted by Premier Benito 
Mussolini of Italy to Col. Walker 
Taylor of Wilmington, N. C. The 
gracious Col. Taylor, who has conducted 
a general agency for many years in 
Wilmington, is known and fondly re- 
garded by the insurance fraternity 
throughout the country. He frequently 
attends the conventions of the Nationa: 
Association of Insurance Agents and of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and is also well-known in life insur- 
ance circles having represented the 
Pacific Mutual Life for many years. 
The Pacific Mutual News reports that 
when Col. Taylor was ushered into the 
presence of Premier Mussolini in Rome 
a pressing personal engagement 
prompted Il Duce to suggest postpone- 
ment of the interview. Col. Taylor’s 
account of what followed is distinctly 
picturesque: “My middle name at that 
hour was not retirement. We were 
standing facing each other. I put my 
hand on him and looked him in the 
eye and said, ‘I came forty-two hundred 
miles to keep this appointment and en- 
joy this interview with you—and | 
don’t appreciate being denied the same 
at this stage’.” Premier Mussolini re- 
plied at once, “You are right. The 
appointment is kept. Please proceed 
with your message.” Col. Taylor’s mes- 
sage was one of congratulation to the 
Premier for his firm stand in allaying 
communism in Italy and thus reducing 
the opportunity for the spread of its 
doctrine in America. Col. Taylor then 
urged him to utilize his great power and 
inluence toward the accomplishment of 
international peace and goodwill say- 
ing, “Sir, if you will recognize from 
whence comes this great power of yours 
and give Him credit and dethrone from 
your desk Napoleon and Caesar, we of 
America and the world will be very 
iappy.” 


Franklin Morley's 
45th Anniversary 

Franklin A. Morley, partner in the 
general insurance agency of Wakefield, 
Morley and ,Company of Hartford, 
Conn., celebrated his forty-fifth an- 
tiversary in the insurance business last 
week. He formed the agency with Wal- 
et L. Wakefield in 1902. The agency 
‘presents a dozen or more fire insur- 
ance companies in Connecticut, as well 
% several casualty companies. It em- 
toys more than sixty people. One of 
he highlights in Mr. Morley’s career 


Hy 
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was his mission to San Francisco in 
1906 to take care of the earthquake 
insurance losses for the Orient Insur- 
ance Company and the London and 
Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. 


Competition in 
Hull Underwriting 


It is reported that hull underwriting 
abroad is once more on an excessively 
competitive basis following abandon- 
ment of an understanding which has 
existed for some years relative to quot- 
ing renewals on expiring risks. A 
gentlemen’s agreement generally 
observed which preserved for the under- 
writer who “led” on a hull risk, the 
exclusive right to quote for a renewal 
when the risk was expiring. It is feared 
that competition now invited will re- 
sult in a sharp reduction of the rates. 


was 


Fire Losses of Great Britain, 


Canada, New Zealand and U. S. 

Inspector of fire brigades in the 
Dominion of New Zealand, according to 
the Australasian Insurance & Banking 
Record, reports fire losses for the year 
ending December 31, 1931, of £1,292,094 
as compared with £1,139,691 the pre- 
vious year. There was a decrease in 
amount of fire losses and in their fre- 
quency in protected districts, whereas 
in unprotected places, the loss showed 
a 50 per cent increase. 

In connection with his report, the 
Inspector showed a per capita fire loss 
in New Zealand, Great Britain, Can- 
ada and the United States. The five 
year average, 1927 to 1931, shows a 
per capita loss for these countries re- 





SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


FOR one have been greatly inter- 

ested in the advertisements which 
for some time have been appearing in 
newspapers concerning Camel cigar- 
ettes in which various famous tricks 
of stage magicians are described and 
an explanation is given as to how 
they are done. I am not a magician and, 
as I recall, never knew but one card 
trick and that seldom worked when | 


tried it. Even when it did work I 
found that it aroused no particula) 
amazement or interest among those 


present. I never tried to saw anyone 
into two pieces, make a gentleman or 
lady float in the air, or bring an ele- 
phant into the drawing room and have 
it suddenly disappear. 
* * * 

READ that the Philadelphia Society 

of Magicians, or an association with 
some such name, has had introduced 
into the Pennsylvania Legislature, or 
plans there to have introduced, a bill 
making it a legal offense, subject to 
punishment, for anyone to disclose in 
the public prints the way in which 
magicians’ tricks are done. My own 
belief is that these gentlemen are un- 
duly alarmed and that the bread will 
not be taken out of their months simply 
because it has been told how a smiling 
lady’s head, without any visible body, 
may be seen upon a little table; what 
actually makes the performer’s hat con- 
tinue to float in the air when his head 
is no longer there, or how a gentleman 
may be padlocked in a milk can which 


| is then filled with water to the brim. 


spectively of 18s. 1d., 5s. Od., 17s. 5d. | 
and 16s. 0d. While put to shame by | 


Great Britain, the United States pre- 
sents a better showing than either New 
Zealand or Canada. Nevertheless, the 
difference between 5 and 16 gives a fair 
idea of what can possibly be accom- 
plished by strong fire prevention and 
protection activities. 


Fireproofing Cotton Fabric 


A new process for fire-proofing cot- 
ton fabric has been developed, accord- 
ing to the Fireproof Fabric Sales Cor- 
poration of Philadelphia, Pa. It is said 
that cotton canvas treated by the new 
process has proved its immunity from 
fire and its permanent retention of fire- 
proof qualities regardless of exposure 
to rain and weather. Awnings and 
canopies represent one of the major 
uses. 





! 
i 


< ae * 

UT be that as it may the idea of 

exposing tricks thus popularized 
may spread to other fields than those 
of magic. Some of the uplifters instead 
of railing morning, noon and night 
against political corruption may find 
out just what the basic tricks of the 
politicians are and explain how they 
work them so successfully. It might 
or it might not help. Some one might 
tell us how Brown keeps up such a fine 
front and never seems to be in financial 
difficulties while Smith, with an equal 
income or a larger one, is besieged daily 
by his creditors and never has a thing. 
They might tell us some of the real 
ways in which—but I can suggest no 
more unless one of the magicians will 
show me how to stretch a column a 
couple of inches longer than that so un- 
romantically adhered to by the com- 
posing room. 
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The Home Insurance 
Company of New York 

A very strong financial position is 
shown for the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York which, as of Dec. 31, 
1932, has total $98,030,337. 
The company has materially strength- 
ened its cash position during the year 
and in every way has, in a conservative 
attitude, met the present business situa- 


assets of 


tion. 

Its total cash on deposit amounted to 
$9,691,680, while it has United States 
Government, state, county and muni- 
cipal bonds aggregating $16,407,709. 
In addition to these holdings its addi- 
tional bonds and stocks, well diversified 
and invested in basic national enter- 
prise, amount to $61,423,608.  Pre- 
miums in course of collection totalled 
$9,051,484. Accrued interest amounted 
to $500,890, while other admitted as- 
sets aggregated $954,966. 

The chief item of liabilities of the 
company was a reserve for unearned 
premiums totaling $38,742,215. Loss 
reserve amounted to $6,013,951. Re- 
serves for unpaid reinsurance amounted 
to $831,533. The reserve for taxes and 
other accounts was $1,025,000. The 


company has a cash capital of $12,000,- 
000 which, with the net surplus of $20,- 
167,638, gave a total surplus to policy- 
holders of $32,167,638. To this item 
should be added the reserve for con- 
tingencies which the company has set 
up as a liability but which is an added 
voluntary safeguard maintained in the 
interest of the company’s policyholders. 
This amounts to $19,250,000 and makes 
the total surplus funds of the company 
equal $51,417,638. 

Organized in 1853, the company in 
thus presenting its 159th semi-annual 
statement, continues its record of ac- 
complishment which has brought it to 
the first ranks as an American fire in- 
surance company. It is officered by a 
capable management of thorough ex- 
perience in every phase of fire under- 
writing and its allied branches. 


Speaks at Saratoga 

John B. Douglas, special agent of the 
London and Lancashire, spoke recently 
before the Rotary Club of Saratoga 
Springs on the subject, “Saratoga 
Springs from Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies’ Standpoint.” 


Cuthbert & Cuthbert 


(Concluded from page 6) 


fore you start soliciting places expect- 
ing labor trouble. 

“Just a minute, dad,” 
Cuthbert, Jr., suspiciously. 
reading that stuff?” 

“Me reading?” stammered Cuthbert, 
Sr. “Reading facts that have been 
common knowledge since 1726, when 
civil commotion was first incorporated 
as an exclusion in the fire policy! Why, 
son, your accusation prostrates me.” 

“Then what’s that in your hand?” 

“Nothing but the rule book, my boy. 
Don’t you think you’d better take it 
with you? It’s the book of the month, 
you know.” 

“Perhaps I’d better,” admitted the 
junior partner, stuffing it into a pocket 
and turning to go. 

“And don’t forget,’ added his father 
as Cuthbert paused at the door to but- 
ton his coat before braving the ele- 
ments, “that straight fire insurance is 
still a pretty good producer.” 

“She may be good, dad,” called back 
Cuthbert, Jr., “but,” he added cryp- 
tically, “sometimes you can have more 
fun with the others.” 


interrupted 
“Are you 
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Globe and Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company 


The thirty-fourth annual statement 
the Globe and Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York indicates 
that this company has resisted the de- 
pressing forces of the past few years 
in a commendable manner and is able 
to present its report as of Dec. 31, 1932, 
on a basis which should inspire the 
confidence of insurance men and the 
insuring public in the future of this 
institution. 

In addition to a surplus to policy- 
holders of over $9,000,000, its manage- 
ment is conservatively carrying as a 
liability, a contingency reserve against 
asset depreciation of $22,000,000. 

On Dec. 31, 1932, the company re- 
ported total admitted assets of $71,900,- 
130. Chief among these assets was the 
item of bonds and stocks aggregating 
$61,222,585. Cash in banks amounted 
to $3,078,808. The company, with al- 
most 50 per cent of its net surplus in 
cash, is in this respect in a very strong 
position. 

Premiums in course 
amounted to $3,787,911. Mortgage 
loans amounted to $121,700; interest 
accrued $200,071; and all other assets 
totaled $3,389,055. Assets in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the New 
York Insurance Department are car- 
ried on the Insurance Commissioner’s 
valuation basis. 

Chief among the liabilities is the 
voluntary contingency reserve of $22,- 
000,000. It even exceeds the unearned 
premium liability which was $19,100,- 
961. Loss reserves amounted to $8,826,- 
406. Commissions, taxes, and all other 
liabilities aggregated $12,514,563. The 
total liabilities, including the contin- 
gency reserve of $22,000,000, were 
$62,441,930. With a capital paid-up of 
$2,000,000, and a net surplus of $7,458,- 
200, there was an apparent surplus to 
policyholders, exclusive of voluntary 
feserve carried as a _ liability, of 
$9,458,200. 

During its more than a third of a 
century of operation, this company has 
deen officered in the main by the men 
who founded it. They have, through 
an equitable treatment of agents and 
policyholders, developed the Globe and 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company into 
me of the largest of American Fire 
Insurance Companies. During its ex- 
stence, it has evidenced its contribu- 
on to the rebuilding of America by 
's total loss payments since organiza- 

f $283,146,049. Among its direc- 
tors and officers are men listed known 
a8 the most astute in American finance. 
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"Pratt's Policies Pay" 
Successful Slogan 


(Concluded from page 7) 


He had lived in a small town most 
of his life. He knew small town men. 
He spoke their language and he knew 
their problems. He had been a coun- 
try squire for eleven years, succeeding 
his father when the latter died, and he 
had an altruistic country squire’s view- 
point. 


He does not believe that he has 
done anything out of the ordinary. He 
is modest. Can’t understand why any- 
one should be interested in him. 

But insurance men who know him and 
his company officials all tell you that 
he has made a marvelous record both 
as agent and special agent. And that 
he is always doing something for some- 
body; helping out some unfortunate. 
So I’m stringing along with the major- 
ity and giving you this story of Jack 
Pratt. 
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CONFIDENCE 


When, year after year, 


a company shows the same con- 


servative and progressive action, it cannot help but create 


a feeling of confidence in its soundness and stability. 


Such 


has been the record of this Company for almost a century. 


This Company transacts a Fire Reinsurance business only. 
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Ageressive 
New blood is the life of business and the ; 
Lloyds Insurance Company has blended M 
the vitality of new life with the experi- ~ 
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Legal Trusteeship Not 
Insurance Custom—Bennett 


Agents’ Counsel Advocates Prompt Re- 
mittance of Premiums But Believes 
"En Masse” Treatment Unwise 


In an address before the annual meet- 
ing of the Delaware Association of In- 
surance Agents at Wilmington, Feb. 21, 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel of 
the National Association said that the 
“custom of the realm” in the insurance 
business has been that agents have col- 
lected premiums and paid their com- 
pany balances out of these funds with- 
out recourse to legal or contractual 
trusts. Mr. Rennett declared that if 
it is considered necessary to place in- 
surance practically on a cash basis; no 
longer to entrust agents with his com- 
pany’s premium for the customary 60 
to 90 days; to insist on the earmarking 
of every dollar collected so that each 
ompany will receive exactly the dollar 
that was paid for its policy—these 
things, he said, can be done and can 
be done legally, but the speaker stated 
that it was his opinion that if they 
were accomplished it would be at the 
expense of the orderly conduct of the 
usiness and the destruction of the 
American agent. 





Thus Mr. Bennett, while finding him- 
elf in entire sympathy with the pur- 
pose of company management to ob- 
‘ain all premiums for which outstand- 
ng liability had been assumed, and re- 
firming the stand of the National As- 
“tiation which recommends to agents 
tat they remit promptly when due all 
lected premiums (less commissions) 
ind that all such premiums should be 
nsidered by agents as trust funds, 
yarns that the question must be con- 

‘dered in a practical and legal manner 
N y torder that we may not be led into 

yways of further uncertainty and 
stress, 





Mr. Bennett believes that it is im- 
wssible to treat the subject en masse, 
) SURETY Bthe task of the whole insurance struc- 
we being, he says, “to repair the 
token places in the wall, to eliminate 
te unfit and the unqualified, to restore 
‘ancial stability in the ranks, to pre- 
‘tve patiently and equitably those who 
* Worthy of confidence and thus main- 
—_————_ §“" unimpaired that system of insur- 
ace in America, the magnificent pro- 
‘ctor of all business.” 
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Death of Edwin A. Jones 


After an illness of seven months 
Edwin A. Jones, former vice- 
president and general solicitor of 
the Fidelity & Casualty Company, 
of New York, died early this week 
at his home in New York. It 
might be said that his monument 
in the insurance world is the In- 
ternational Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel, of which he was the 
chief organizer in 1926, and for 
five successive years its president. 
Upon his refusal to accept an- 
other term as president, this 
organization elected him honorary 
president, an office which he held 
at his death. 


Fred G. Burgoyne 
With Bankers Indemnity 


H. P. Jackson, president of the Bank- 
ers Indemnity Insurance Company of 
Newark, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Fred G. Burgoyne as superin- 
tendent of its accident and health de- 
partment. The company is a member 
of the Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters and planning to enlarge 
its operations desired to secure an out- 
standing figure in that field. Mr. Bur- 
goyne began his insurance career with 
the Globe Indemnity Company and 
since 1929 has been an assistant secre- 
tary of the Union Indemnity Company. 
He is secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accident and Health Man- 
agers and in 1931 was president of the 
Accident and Health Club of New York. 


Massachusetts Surety Bill 

James T. Parker, of O’Neil and 
Parker, who represent the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
in Boston, appeared before the Massa- 
chusetts Joint Legislative Committee 
on Insurance at the State House last 
week to speak against a proposed bill 
which would require foreign insurance 
companies doing business in Massa- 
chusetts to issue bonds required by 
other states without discrimination to 
domestic companies found sound by the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department. 
Mr. Parker stated that passage of the 
bill would work an injustice on the 
stock surety companies in that they 
would be forced to guaranty the obli- 
gations of their mutual competitors. 








Drops Compensation In 


New York State 


International Re-Insurance Believes Un- 
derwriting Losses is Foregone Con- 
clusion 
Carl M. Hansen, president of the In- 

ternational Reinsurance Corporation, 

of Los Angeles, has announced that 
after careful consideration of the con- 
sequences of such action the Interna- 
tional Re-Insurance has definitely de- 
cided to cease writing workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in New York state. 

Mr. Hansen states that it is the unan- 
imous conclusion of the officers that 
there is no possibility under present 
economic conditions of making a profit 
from that branch of the business. He 
says, in part: “On present basis of rat- 
ing workmen’s compensation risks, it 

is clear that an underwriting loss is a 

foregone conclusion; that no hope can 

be entertained for the success of any 
efforts, as we see it, to modify the rat- 
ing program to take into account the 

fact that wages are coninually on a 

decreasing scale, whereas compensation 

payments are remaining stationary. 

With the result that in many instances, 

compensation payments are today 

greater than weekly wages, placing 
thereby a premium on disability. To 
every underwriter such a_ situation 
must appear an economic absurdity.” 

Mr. Hansen explained that all policies 
now in force with the company will be 
run to expiration and any losses accru- 
ing thereunder w:'! be handled with the 
same care and expedition as has char- 
acterized the service of the company in 
the past. 


Radio Playlets for Agents 


Dr. Herbert J. Stack of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers has prepared three radio play- 
lets which agents are using throughout 
the country. Irving County, New Jer- 
sey, agents recently broadcast over 
WOR one of Dr. Stack’s dramas called, 
“Spending Your Neighbor’s Money.” 
It deals with the work of an ambulance 
chasing lawyer who endeavored to 
build up a trifling motor car accident 
of a woman into a big case. 
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A Casualty Agent 
Sings the Blues 


An important casualty 
agent whose production is the envy of 
lots of agents who are pleased to con- 
sider themselves successful said to us 
the other day: “Listen, I have a boy in 
college, but if he comes into this busi- 
ness it’ll be against my advice.” We 
didn’t take his remark too seriously, but 
it showed that he was not only harbor- 
ing pessimism in his spirit but was 
nursing a grouch as well. He has a 
right to be blue—no salesman’s job is a 
bed of roses these days—but for resent- 
ment he has no grounds. He’s a darned 
sight better off than if he were in a 
hundred or more leading occupations. 

Let’s see, roughly, what’s happened 
to the casualty insurance business since 
the boom days of 1929. Casualty in- 
surance premiums, The Spectator Com- 
pany’s Handy Chart tells us, amounted 
to $761,167,080 in 1929. For the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1931, they amounted to 
$679,543,806, and when the returns for 
1932 are in they will probably show a 
drop of 15 per cent more. That means 
that well over eighty million dollars in 
premiums that once was, isn’t, as the 
fellow said, and our distraught agent 
friend, of course, has suffered his share 
of the reduction. Moreover, from the 
company standpoint, it is to be noted 
that the loss ratio, which was around 
55 per cent in 1929, has since been hiked 
about 10 points. 


insurance 


But How About 
The Other Fellows? 


But can the casualty business, which 
has had more troubles, probably, than 
other classes of insurance, be singled 
out as a horrible example for the entire 
business and industrial structure? We'll 
say it cannot. Suppose its premium in- 
come has dropped 80 millions since the 


boom. The total income of the people 
of this country is estimated to have 
fallen over 40 billions of dollars during 
the same period. One-fourth of all who 
were gainfully employed are now com- 
pletely idle, and a still larger number 
are working only part-time at reduced 
salary and wage scales. Since that 
black day in Wall Street there have 
been about 80,000 commercial failures 
and almost 5,000 banks have closed their 
doors. Our foreign trade is less than a 
third what it was in 1929, building 
operations that once totaled $7,000,000,- 
000 are down to $1,500,000,000; railway 
car loadings have been cut in half. 
Where more than five and one-half mil- 
lion motor vehicles were produced in 
1929, we probably won’t see one and one- 
half million this year. Stock Exchange 
values have dropped from ninety to 
twenty-seven billions of dollars, and the 
general commodity price level is down 
from 13.00 to 7.27. 

We offer all that distressing evidence 
on the theory that a good, strong dose 
of pessimism sometimes acts as a ca- 
thartic to the spirit. It ought, at least, 
to purge our friend of some of his re- 
sentment. Where’s his kick? M’gosh, 
he’s well off! 


Safety Saves Money 
for Policyholders 

The National Safety Council in its 
preliminary report of accident facts 
states that 88,000 people were killed in 
accidents during 1932 as against 97,- 
415 in 1931, 99,300 in 1930, 98,258 in 
1929 and 95,186 in 1928. In the four 
major components of accident death 
loss, decreases from 1931 to 1932 are 
noted. The motor vehicle deaths de- 
creased to 29,500 from 33,740, other 
public causes to 18,000 in 1932 from 
20,000 in 1931, home to 28,000 from 
29,000, and industrial to 15,000 from 
17,500. This reduction indicates a 


death rate per hundred thousand popv- 
lation of 70.5 in 1932 as against 78.5 
in 1931. 

Of further interest is the fact that 
the 1932 death rate is lower than in 
any previous year with the exception 
of 1921 and 1922 when it was 68.4 and 
69.6 respectively, while the total num- 
ber of deaths is smaller than any year 
since 1924. 

To all insurance companies and their 
agents, as well as to policyholders in 
general, this is information cheering be- 
yond the fact occasioned by the reduc- 
tion in the number of sudden deaths. 
If the trend continues it will be trans- 
lated into a reduced insurance premium 
which is the natural sequence of a re- 
duction in loss ratio. Human activi- 
ties are ever accelerated by the pocket- 
book appeal. It follows that if insur. 
ance men will impress the public with 
the thought that carefulness in addi- 
tion to freeing them from bodily injury 
will also save them money, the trend 
will receive a materially enhanced in- 
petus. It is a fact that one of the 
major problems of the insurance busi- 
ness is the translation of the ordinary 
actualities of life into insurance terms 
for public consumption. 


On The Safety Front 


That insurance men are fighting the 
good fight for safety is evident from 
their prominence at the annual Greater 
New York Safety Conference sched- 
uled for March 1 and 2. H. A. Good- 
year of the Glen Falls Indemnity, Dan 
L. Royer of the Ocean Accident, and 
Thomas B. Hanly of the National Bu- 
reau are helping out with the publicity 
and we note among the speakers such 
familiar names as H. W. Heinrich of 
the Travelers, Robert I. Catlin of the 
Aetna Life and Maxwell Halsey of the 
National Bureau. An insurance mal, 
G. M. McAinish of the American Mv 








Underwriting Results of Casualty Companies for Year Ending December 31, 1932 


Net 


Under- 








Total Surplus and writing 

Admitted Contingency Premiums Losses Expenses Gain or 

Capital Assets Reserves Earned Incurred Incurred Loss 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford....... $3,000,000 $31,579,902 $11,355,502 $15,504,158 $5,947,418 $8,085,975 $1,436,421 
Aetna Life (Acci. & Liab. Dept.), Hartford* 15,000,000 446,603,863 21,841,572 23,938,145 13,637,982 11,583,111 —1,427,301 
Connecticut Indemnity, New Haven........ 250,000 648,567 273,241 99,300 50,622 59,208 -10,583 
General Casualty, Seattle, Wash.......... 500,000 2,469,397 773,253 1,220,474 673,955 591,573 — 45,203 
Home Plate Glass, Washington, D. C...... 30,000 92,185 55,802 9,254 4,180 5,704 —Te 
Hartford Live Stock, Hartford............ 500,000 1,330,532 603,115 343,702 303,209 138,853 —97,20} 
Inland Bonding, South Bend.............. 300,000 540,301 201,677 45,214 —417 54,812 tt 
Kansas Bankers Surety, Topeka..........- 318,250 623,268 176,935 103,924 98,151 29,392 23,08° 
Massachusetts Plate Glass, Boston........ 200,000 339,177 70,695 58,170 22,169 33,533 2,4e 
National Casualty, Detroit........ ike ee 750,000 2,738,422 761,468 2,087,712 1,013,910 939,878 10120 
Standard Surety & Casualty, New York.. 1,500,000 5,096,574 2,104,242 1,491,465 832,832 1,038,299 —376,0% 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford...........- 3,000,000 20,120,435 5,916,507 11,671,589 3,788,263 7,097,991 157M 
Yorkshire Indemnity, New York.........--- 750,000 2,342,404 727,431 909,316 499,610 524,071 —126,18+ 
dl 

* Capital assets and surplus include life department; balance pertains to the accident and liability department only. 

. 7? 22 
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tual Liability is general chairman, and 
among people we know serving on vari- 
ous committees are A. A. Arnurius of 
the Hartford Accident, W. H. Rich- 
ardson of the Fidelty and Casualty, R. 
E. Prouty of the Aetna Life, L. L. 
Spencer of the Travelers, C. C. Foster 
of the F. & C., and Charles M. Senft 
of the Globe Indemnity. There should 
be an insurance Order of the Purple 
Heart for those in the business who 
serve in the war on carelessness and 
economic waste. 


Against Gossip 

The Globe Indemnity Co. called at- 
tention to a request which was broad- 
cast (if we may be forgiven the an- 
achronism to its agents on Aug. 1, 1912, 
which was as follows: 

“In the interest of cooperation and 
good practices between casualty insur- 
ance companies, all agents of the Globe 
Indemnity Co. of New York, and all 
persons connected with its branch of- 
fices, are cautioned not to make any 
statements, oral or written, or circu- 
late printed reports of any nature re- 
flecting unfavorably in any manner 
upon the financial standing or reputa- 
tion of any other company. Say every 
good thing you can about the Globe In- 
demnity Co., but do not cast reflections 
upon your competitors. Make those 
that you come in contact with under- 
stand that the service furnished by the 
Globe Indemnity Co. is the best that 
experience, skill, fair dealing and 
money can provide.” 

Today, the company states, “this has 
been the position of the Globe during 
the intervening 21 years. It is exactly 
our position today and we repeat our 
Views at this time for the guidance of 
all the members of the Globe family.” 


Annual Statement of 
Fidelity & Deposit Company 
The annual financial statement of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company, of 
Maryland, shows that as of Dec. 31, 
1932, the total assets of the company 
Were $20,441,355. Bonds of the United 
States government, state, counties, 
municipalities, public utilities, rail- 
toads, etc., represent $8,099,284 of this 
amount. The valuation of all securities 
on the basis promulgated by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. Stocks of basis industries, 
confined to seasoned issues, represent 
*6,582,132. Other items among the as- 
‘ets are as follows: Real estate, $2,417,- 
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015; mortgage loans, $108,000; pre- 
miums in course of collection, $1,939,- 
351, and accounts receivable, $206,273. 

The paid-up capital stock of the com- 
pany is $2,400,000 and the net surplus 
over all liabilties is $2,453,495, thus 
making the surplus to policyholders 
$4,853,493. Reserves set up are as fol- 
lows: For unearned premiums, $6,109,- 
640; for payment of claims, $5,786,453; 
for taxes and expenses, $754,910; for 
miscellaneous purposes, $428,708; for 
return and advanced premiums, $180,- 
758; reinsurance payable to other com- 
panies, $327,391; for contingencies, 
$2,000,000. 


| 
| 
300; cash in banks and offices, $1,089,- | 
| 
| 


| open 


A Specific Exception 
to a Broad Movement 


“Buy American” didn’t get much en- | 
couragement from President Hoover in 
his recent address before the National 
Republican Club in New York. Not 
much has been heard of this movement 
in the insurance world. An interesting 
commentary, though, appears in a let- 
ter to the agents of the Yorkshire group 
from that company’s field correspond- 
“In fairness to all foreign insur- 
ance companies doing business in this 
country,” he writes, “and to the agents 
representing those companies, the pub- 
lic should not be misled by broad state- 
ments made in connection with the cur- 
rent “Buy American” campaign. The 
foreign manufacturer, dumping goods 
into our country which undersell our 
domestic market through the doubtful 
benefits of cheap labor and materials, | 
is one problem. The foreign insurance | 
company which invests its own money | 


ent. 


in the securities of our government, in 
our railroads and in our industries and 
then pays premiums, 
and other taxes and numerous organi- 
zation charges, employs our own citi- 
zens and pays the losses through good | 
and bad years is another matter. Such | 
operations should not be the target of | 
the “Buy American” enthusiasts. 
“Fair competition,’ he concludes | 
forcefully,” is the life-blood of busi- | 
unfair competition, poison. | 

We should all fight against deliberate | 
misstatements and insinuations which, 


income, license 


ness; its 


apparently, your unfair competitors be- 
lieve will go unnoticed in the heat and 
enthusiasm of a campaign which surely 
can be more directly aimed at its real 
objectives.” 





The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


UCH has been said about the 

pleasures of residence in the 
country and much too little, we think, 
about the various phases of the same 
pleasures to be found in the city. We 
have enjoyed living in both, but, given 
our choice at this writing, we would 
unhesitatingly decide to stay on in the 
city yet a while. The joys to be found 
there, although less frequent and of 
shorter duration than in the country, 
nevertheless give us much delight. The 
cloying luxuriance of Spring in an 
meadow cannot quite compare 
with the sharp thrill of witnessing the 
brief flight of a lark under the “L.” 


* * * 


E would forego the warmth of a 

flood of sunshine for the cheering 
glimpse of a single ray in the city 
where it can stir thoughts of warmth. 
The escape from a sweltering city night 
to the cool breezes of a ferry ride is a 
lingering pleasure unknown to country 
dwellers, who actually become bored 
with the even tenor of their experiences. 
As to waking in the morning to the 


| sound of birds in the trees, we consider 
| it commonplace compared with being 
| roused by the mellow music of an ac- 


cordian played by a mendicant artist 
under one’s apartment window. 
* a * 
UCH joys are ample recompense for 
living in the city. They charm be- 
cause of their incongruity; because they 
come unexpectedly and in unaccustomed 


| places, which, we think, makes any 


pleasure more pleasurable. We once 
heard with sheer delight a hurdy-gurdy 
along a country road, which tran- 
scended all the wonders of nature for 
that brief moment. Personally, we sus- 
pect that all pleasure comes by chance 
and that it is idle to visualize an exist- 
ence other than one’s own in which to 
find it. 


* oe * 


F course not everyone enjoys the 
same pleasures. Take a hurdy- 
gurdy, for instance. One of our favorite 
Broadway columnists once wrote that 
the music of a hurdy-gurdy was harsh 
and discordant. This writer in a rash 
moment wrote a curt note to the fellow 
disputing his libelous statement. We 


shudder to think of the deluge of mail 
from our several readers should some 
of the pleasures we have mentioned 
appear to be merely idiosyncrasies of 
our own. 
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United States 
Guarantee Company 

A study of the balance sheet of the 
United States Guarantee Company of 
New York City, as of Dec. 31, 1931. 
and Dee. 31, 1932, would give no im- 
pression that 1932 had been anything 
but a most successful year, particularly 
in the insurance business. In practi- 
cally every important pg a are 
substantial increases in the 1932 state- 
ment over the Saas item in 
the 1931 statement. 

The total admitted assets increased 
over $1,000,000 to $9,043,304. Unearned 
premium reserve increased from $365,- 
23 to $2,244,394. The 
losses and claims increased from $353,- 
613 to $1,786,161. The surplus increase 
amounted to $318,812,000. In net pre- 
miums written there was 18.4 per cent 
for $731,747, so that the premiums 
written in 19382 excess of 
$3,900,000. 

The excess of income over expendi- 
tures before dividend payment totaled 
$463,161. 

Comprising the which 
are carried in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, are United 
States Government Bonds of $1,733,- 
570, state and municipal bonds of $711,- 
880, railroad bonds and stocks of $1,- 
211,770, public utility bonds and stocks 
$1,903, miscellaneous bonds and stocks 
$2,066,570. 

The company is in a strong cash 
position with $694,179 in banks. Pre- 
miums due $683,757, and other 
888,577. The surplus to policyholders 
amounted to $2,992,564, of which $1,- 
100,000 was capital paid-in. This is ex- 
cusive of voluntary contingency re- 
serve carried as a liability of $1,643,- 
242, This amount, which is $300,000 
in excess of the amount necessary to 
reduce the securities to market value 
as of Dec. 31, 1932, stresses the strong 
financial position of this company, 
whose officers are to be congratulated 
on their successful conduct of this 
company’s affairs. 


reserve for 


were in 


total assets, 


assets 


Secretary Read of 
Travelers Honored 


Daniel A. Read, secretary of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, was 
honored by Hartford business asso- 


tates last week in recognition of his 
completion of 25 years service with the 
cmpany. To Travelers’ home office 
employees he is one of the best known 
of the company’s officers due to the 
fact that for many years he has been 
Ncharge of the personnel department. 
1933 
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Los Angeles 
Adjusters Move 
Robert Cochran, 
alty & Surety Adjusting 
Los Angeles, announces the removal of 
effective March 1, 1933, to 
Hill Street. 
The agency will continue to offer claim 


manager of Casu- 
Agency at 


his agency, 
larger quarters at 742 So. 
and legal service on the miscellaneous 
lines of life, fire, gnd marine compa- 
nies in addition to all classes of cas- 
ualty fidelity and 


contracts, surety 


bonds. 


Branch Office Report 
at Louisville Meet 


Members of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents are looking for- 
ward to the report on the branch office 
situation which will be made at the 
mid-year meeting at Louisville, March 
21-28. This report will be offered by 
George F. Kern of New York City, 
chairman of the special sub-committee 
appointed by Chairman Percy H. Good- 
win, whose residence in California pre- 
vented him from engaging in the East 
ern conferences on this subject. 
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This sum represents the tote! of such estimates. 
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FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1932 


ASSETS 
ee ee $8,099,283.57 
Of the United States government, states, counties, municipalities, public 
utilities, railroads, etc 
WO oer aren ere ee 5 6,582,132.25 
Of basic industrie 2S confined to seasoned issues 
| REAL ESTATE . 2,417,300.00 
| Consisting of the Company's home office ‘building 
CASH IN BANKS AND OFFICES. 1,089,015.23 
MORTGAGE LOANS............ 108,000.00 
Amply secured by improved property. 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION. ... 1,939,351.34 
Money due from agents end clients on bonds and policies issued within the 
past 90 days. 
ww. BO rer er eee 206,272.61 
Interest due and accrued, reinsurance due from other companies ‘and other 
| assets amply secured 
PR em gic ids acacia a aat eeaeerielaa ys ninth $20,441 ,355.00 


NOTE: All of the Company's securities are valued on the basis promulgated by 
the Natione! Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


LIABILITIES 
RESERVED FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS................. $6,109,640.03 


This sum was set aside to cover return premiums on bonds and policies which 
may be terminated before the end of the periods for which they were written. 


RESERVED FOR THE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS............ 


When a claim is reported under any of its bonds or policies, the Company is 
required to estimate and to set eside the amount it may be required to pay 


RESERVED FOR TAXES AND EXPENSES................. 
This sum was set aside to cover state taxes on premiums and any other taxes 
payable during 1933, as well as various office expenses for which bills had 
not been rendered prior to December 31, 1932 


RESERVED FOR MISCELLANEOUS PURPOSES........... 


This item includes the sum of $237,000 to cover depreciation on the home 
office building and equipment, while the balance covers various small accounts 
payable, not included under the previous heading. 


| RESERVED FOR RETURN AND ADVANCED PREMIUMS... 


his sum wes set aside to cover return premiums due on bonds or policies 

terminated prior to December 31, 1932, es well as to cover certain premiums 

which hed been peid in edvence and therefore had not been fully eerned as of 
2. 


REINSURANCE PAYABLE TO OTHER COMPANIES...... 


This sum wes set aside to cover the peyment of premiums due other compenies 
for those portions of certain bonds or policies reinsured by this Compeny. 


RESERVED FOR CONTINGENCIES... . 


CAPITAL STOCK, PAID UP......... $2,400,000.00 


NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES 


SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 
TOTAL LIABILITIES........... 





Burglary and 
Plate Glass Insurance 





5,786,452.87 


754,910.23 


428,707.92 


180,757.73 


327,390.83 


2,000,000.00 
$15,587,859.61 





2,453,495.39 





4,853,495.39 
_. $20,441,355.00 
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Statement of International 
Re-Insurance Corporation 


Re-Insurance Cor- 
poration had a total income for the yea 


1982 of $26.977.000. 


rhe International 


Its disbursements 
during the same period, including $300, 
to stockholders, 


Income 


000 of dividends were 


S10,485,000, excess of 
for the 


$16,492,000. Its 


leaving 


ver disbursements twelve 


nonths of net 


vToss 


premiums, meaning Lross premiums 


vritten less return premiums and can 
$10,983,000 and 


$5,500,000 


cellations, were Loss 


expenses paid were 
Commissions paid were $2,066,000. In 
totalled $490,000 


miscellaneous income of $340,000. 


tcrest earnings with 

Liquidating accounts taken over from 
the Independence Indemnity and Publix 
ndemnity Cempanies aggregated $13,- 
money of $1, 
the Inde 
pendence Indemnity Company and the 
Public Indemnity Company during the 
year the International acquired control 
f its own direct-writing plant which 


(2.000 with borrowed 


08,000 By acquisition of 


plant is now operated through the In- 


cependence Underwriters Division at 


J. F. Nubel Merges New York 
Agencies 
The Nubel Agency of New York and 
the Inc., have 
been merged under the title of Nube! 


Seaboard Underwriters, 


Underwriters, Inc., it has been an- 
John F. 
agencies, 
the agency 


the Globe 


nounced by 
of the 


nounced 


Nubel, president 
It is 
will 


two also 
that 


represent 


an- 
hence 
Indemnity 
Company as downtown borough agents. 


forth 








Philadelphia, Penn., with a direct-writ 
ing capacity of approximately $12,000,- 
The writings for the 
month of January, 1933 were sub 
stantially in excess of $1,000,000. 

The continuing to 
operate its Excess Underwriting plant 
separately from the direct-writing busi- 
ness of the Independence Underwriters. 
The corporation has a very large and 
profitable volume of this business 
aggregating in excess of $2,000,000 an- 
rually, and the expectation for the year 
1933 is that the total premiums written 
will approximate 


000 annually. 


International is 


from all sources 
$15,000,000. 


Debate Installment Plan 
For Compulsory Insurance 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 21—Massachu- 
setts automobile owners could pay their 
compulsory liability the 
installment plan without any additional 
the bill advocated 
legislative committee 


insurance on 


according to 
the 
on Insurance this week by Representa- 
tive Paul J. MacDonald of Chelsea. 
Speaking for House Bill 880, of which 
he was the sole supporter, Representa- 
that automo- 
bile owners in are paying 
$1,500,000 com- 
panies for the privilege of making time 
their insur- 


cost 


before Joint 


MacDonald declared 
the 


annually to 


tive 
state 
finance 
payments for automobile 
ance. 

As an example of the weakness of 
the present system of payment, Repre- 
sentative MacDonald pointed out to the 
committee that it is possible for a dis- 
honest auto owner to get insurance for 
70 days without any payment at all and 
that bill eliminate 


this possibility. 


claimed his would 











ASSETS 


*State and Municipal Bonds 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 


*Public Utility 


Banks 


Office 


ash in 


Cash mm 


Premiums, not over three 


due eees sus 
Reinsurance Receivable 
Accrued Interest 


Accounts Receivable 


[otal Assets 














United States Government Bonds. 


Bonds and Stocks 
| *Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks 
( S690.755.64 


3,423.30 


months 


$1,733,570.00 
711,880.00 
1,211,770.00 
1,903,000.00 
2.066,570.00 


Reserve f« iT 


pense 


694,178.94 


Capital Paid | 
Surplus 


Surplus to Policy-holders 


$9,043,303.79 


National 


Reserve for Losses and Claims... . 
Loss Adjustment 


Commissions and Brokerage 
Federal and State 


Total Liabilities 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


90 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


43RD ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1932 


LIABILITIES 


‘ : ‘ S . 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . $2,244,393.92 
1.786.160.6061 


lex 
31,329.44 
612.64 


Taxes 


Reinsurance Reserve 
Accounts Payable 
Contingency Reserve 


6,050, 
. $1,000,000.00 
1,992,564.77 





>OQ0O)D 34 


$9,043 ,. 








Spectator, February 23, 1935 





